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TIME WILL TELL.—Erom a Picture sy Mavawe Mani Nicotas.—[See Pace 606.) 
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1WO'S COMPANY. 


See illustration on page 613, 


Wwe Reginald and Maud together 
Why, Rex came up to play with me! 


There's something eerie in the weather; 
It makes me fairly shiver—see ? 


Vain thing! She’s called on him to teach her. 
Such service! 


Poor Rex! Ah me! The 
lie’s actually looking glad 


fickle creature, 


And Ti forgotten ; 
Is not displeasing Wholly, Maud. 


yet the vision 


Dear child, | cannot help derision, 











Your feet are so exwemely broad. 
l'd | sumewhere in seclusion, 
I would, and get a better style, 
Before I'd come to dive confusion, 
And cause my pitying friends to smile, 


Heigh-ho! It's stupid, playing tennis; 


And ours is such a narrow court! 


That “ forty, love,” is like a menace 
How long the 


hour 1 dreamed so short! 





. : wa “ay 
LIME WILL TELL. 
See illustration ob trout page 
JT isa very rema kable feature of this year’s 
Salon, and one in which the ladies may feel 
justifiable pride, that a very large proportion of 
the exhibits are by women, and that with few ex 


cepliols their work is of excellent quality. The 


Well, no doubt he’s mad. | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
names of Mesdames Madeleine Lemaire, De Cool, | 


Demont-Breton (daughter of Jules Breton), Pey- 
rol-Bonheur, have long since been consecrated by 
fume. This year excellent work is shown by Mes- 
dames Anna Bilinska, Jeanue Rongier, Maurice 
Bernhardt (née Princesse Jablonowska), Breslau 
Muratons, Ronner and her two daughters, Madame 
Léou Berteaux, the venerable and talented sculp- 





the plain seam used to be, so that work ac- 
cumulated beyond all expectation, aud the 
class of sewing-girls found more to do than 
they had ever dreamed of having; and 
those who had worn the simplest sort of 
clothes suffered from a prevalent feeling 
which made plain clothes seem to manifest 


appearances, 


With all this superabundance, then, of | struction have ever encountered, 


fanciful cutting out and putting together 
again, of stitching and trimming with 
bands and edgings, that came in for the 
white under-wear with the 
chine, the outside wear presently could not 


fail to correspond in intricacy ; aud thusem- | 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
BEGINNING AT HOME. 
fEX\HERE are visitors and visitors, Dr. J. G. 
1 Fitch, Chief Inspector of (English) Normal 
and Training Colleges, who has spent a month or 
two in visiting American schoo!s, seems to have 
made a most favorable impression ou our teach- 
ers; and the Journal of Hducation thinks him 
the most discriminating critic our methods of in- 
Personal con- 
versation with him certainly confirms this favor- 
able impression, aud I should suspect some 
error on a reporter’s part in the remark at- 
tributed to Dr. Fitch, in the same periodical, 
to the effect that “the reading of the poets 
and dramatists had not been carried so far in 


this country as in England.’ 1 should doubt 


broideries, furbelows, pleatings, draperies, | whether this statement was made, first, because 
and all the rest of the insignia of fashion | Dr, Fivech only reached this country early in June, 


belonging to the gown, have come in their 
turn. The consequence of this raising of 
the straight seam to its highest power is 
that she who once dressed herself with sim- 
plicity would now be out of the world in 


her old style aud manner, and finds it best | 


to sacrifice her tastes and deck herself out 
like a doll, as it seems to her, and she who 
used to be the French doll incarnate has to 
worry her brains and her modistes to in- 
vent something 
vious bambinos, and be an impossibility to 
her imitators till it is time for something 
And thus the innocent-looking little 


else. 


sewing-machine has brought about a com- | 


plete revolution in fine attire; has raised | 


and could not possibly have made any thorough 
study before the close of the spring term “of 
schools, systems, and methods in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Worcester, 
and Boston”; that is, not thorough enough to 
tempt him to any sueh generalization, And it 
is to be doubted also because the criticism, if 
made, is probably not well founded. 

It is altogether probable that there is in both 





| France and Germany an amount of attention paid 


in schools to the literature of those two nations, 


that shall exceed all pre- | respectively, which goes beyond the present prac- 


tice of English-speaking uations. And if Dr. 
Fitch spoke of “ poets aud dramatists,” the latter 
in the plural number, he may very probably be 
right in what he says, since no Kuglish dramatist 
except Shakespeare can really be said to receive 











| 
| 
| 
| 


tor, aud a number of others, among whom we are | 


compelled at least to mention Mademoiselle Aline 
Billet, whose important picture, “ Ploughing,” dis- 
plays extraordinary qualities of breadth and virile 
treatment. Madame Marie Nicolas, whose attrac- 
tive picture 
appears in this number, belongs evidently to the 
B puguereau school, vut she possesses a grace and 
The fair and wnsuspicious 
maiden who so innocently clasps Cupid to ler 


charm all her own. 


bosom will discover —alas! too soon—what a 
i 

The 

girlish figure is charming in its pure proud maid- 


dangerous guest she has been welcoming 


enhood, and the coy little mischief-maker nestling 
s0 snugly against her fair breast is irresistible m 
his infantile loveliness, 


* Harper's YounG Peorce has no rival in its variety, 
anusement-giving quality, and unexceptionable moral 
We know of po magazine that can boust of su- 
perior attractions or claims on the attention of young 
readers.” —Jidependent, New York. 


tone, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iniusrraren Weekiy ron Boys anp Giscs. 


The current number, pub ished Tuesday, August 
USth, opens with a fascinating farry tale in three 
CHeUYHers, entitled * Von Nipkin's Defeat.” It is 
beautifully illustrated by five of Mus. Rosina 
EMMET SHERWoOD’s charming drawings. 

Chapte y Lil of Kirk Munroe’s capital serial, 
‘ Chrystal, Jack, & Co.” de velups a siluation of 
unusual interest E 

la his * Heroes and Martyrs of Invention” se- 
ries GRORGE MAKRPEACK TOWLE presents a picture 
of James NasmytH, (he inventor of the steaim- 
hamming) 

art Viof * Unele Peter's Trust” 
entirely new scenes and characters 

A dainty poo entitled “ A Day at Coney si. 


rectly to the hearts of all children who have visiied 


tulrodyces 


illustrated by Miss Watson, will appeal di- 
thal famous resort, 
ool : > ae ih 
The number is brimful of entertainment, in- 
si; uction, and Jun, 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Hanren’s Yount Prorix 
will be sent on appucation 
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Our nest nuntver wid contain a@ PATTERN-SHEE! 
SupeLeMen?, with full.sized pacterns, ilustrations, 


and descriptions of Lams’ AvTUMN Dresses, UL- 


| looking at 


| 





dress-makers’ prices from five dollars to 
forty, with the intermediate grades, and 
those far exceeding the larger figure; has 
| made it necessary for the woman who used 
| to buy her best black silk for a dollar and 
| ninepence a yard, aud when cut and basted 
for “two-and-threepence,” make it up her- 
self in three or four afternoons, now to hire 
a mantua-maker with skill at the old and a 


“Time Will Tell” (Qui Vera Verra), | Kuack for the last new wrinkle, and to pay 
for one gown what would have supplied | "s#'d to the poew 


her whole wardrobe 


ago. 


twenty-five years 


But all this is having au unfortunate re- | 
sult in causing the younger people of our | 


| 

| 

| ‘ 
lately the 
| 


any attention in our public schovis, But so far 
| as Shakespeare goes, it las always seemed to me 
| that his works were more studied in our schools 
than in Eughsh schools of the same grade. 


They 
are certainly studied a great deal. 


Attending 
graduating exercises of the high- 
schoul in a smail country village in Massachu- 
setts, | noticed that three out of the four 





Vale- 
dictory speakers (just half of whom were young 
women), drew a large part of their illustrations 
and line of thought from Shakespeare, So in 





generally, while there may be 

more tendency in Kugland to cover the whole 
| ground of English poetic literature, it may be 
| duubted whether the concentration ou particular 
authors is as great as here. The admirable se- 
ries of school editions of Scott, Gray, Tennyson, 


time to lay an undue stress upon the im- | Browning, aud others, prepared by Mr, Rolfe and 
portance of dress, and to consider it as the | Miss Hersey—with such later additions as the 


first of all matters requiring attention ; 


extracts from Morris prepared by Mr. O. F. 


| 


so that the young miss of a dozen years | Adams—are the basis of a systeusof study streteh- 


shall be found to-day as particular about 
the close fit of her sleeve, and the set of 
her tournure, and about 
edgings aud flowers, as the belle of a dozen 
Seasons. 

| right that it shoud receive a goodly share 

| of attention. 
ion should be obeyed within bounds ; 

| defy the fashion is to declare dress of even 
more importance than obedience to fashion 
declares it; is to maintain, moreover, a per- 
sonality that is unlovely as arrayed in op- 
position to the rest of the world; and is to 


betray a vanity that is really quite as bad | 


us that contrary 
| gratifies itself with the wildest profusion 
of gauds and gewgaws. In addition, be it 
remarked that the first constituent of good 
dressing 1s the element of inconspicuous- 
ness: a lady when faultlessly dressed is so 
clothed as not to attract attention, but 
should she chance to attract it, then to be 
found with her toilette exactly right and 
all as it should be. 


| 


The person who dress- 
| es out of the fashion, because not liking or 
approving of that feature of it, 
makes herself prominent by her dissimilar- 
ity from others, wears a quality of notori- 


this or 


Of course dress is important, and it is 


kind of vanity which | 


ing as widely as the continent, extending in 
many places into the gramimar-schouls, and not 


the ribbons and | surpassed, so far as the English educational jour- 


| nals show, by anything in England. 

| ‘The more common ground of criticism as to 
the teaching of literature in our schvols is that 

| too much relative attention is paid to American 


| authors. Here we have clearly the example of 


It is best, too, that the fash- | the French and German schools ou our side, al- 
; for to | though it must be admitted that the cases are 


not quite parallel. But it must be said, more- 
over, that this preference of our own authors is 
quite in the line of the modern tendency to the 
use of object-lessons, and to begiuning all study 
near ome. Fifty years ago, wheu a child wish- 
ed to know about birds or butterflies, or even 
| wild flowers, he was usually given some European 
wanual of these things, describing hardly a spe- 
cies that he had ever seen. Now he is told to 
observe and collect for himself, after which a lo- 
cal manual is put into his hands. 


So of history 
and geography : 


a child formerly learned first the 
classical, then the European, aud it was only a 
remarkable teacher who ever proposed to come, 
even at lust, to the histury and geography of his own 
town. The first time 1 ever saw it seriously pro- 
posed to begin with this last process was when it 
was suggested by the late Mr. A. B. Alcott, when 
Superintendent of Schools in Concord, Massachu- 
setts; und then every body siniled at it as a Con- 
cord whim, But now it is not uncommon for a 
child to begin with his own neighborhood—tu 


ety, and is, so fur, in worse taste than the | draw a plan of the village streets, and inquire 


worst fashion could make her. Dress is 
important, and we would not wish our 
young girls to be reared thinking other- 
wise. But we would have them place it at 
its right value, and uot give to its consider- 
ation the time and strength that belong to 
still better things. This the preponder- 
ance of ornament in the dress is very like- 
ly to cause them to do, actually reaching 
such extent that many a school-girl re- 
gards her graduation dress as of more sig- 
nificance than her examination papers, 
her graduation exercises as 
hardly more than an accompaniment to her 


srers, Repi scores, and Jackets ; Woot WALKING | dress, while she would rather fail in all her 


Costumes; YounG Giants’ Dresses and Biouses; 
Children's Dresses and Under-ciothing of all 
kinds ; Funey Articles, ete., 


erary and artistic attractions 


“TWO GOWNS AND EVERY- 
THING HANDSOME.” 
we the sewing-machine first came 
into general use it was feared that 
it would do away with the means of support 
of the sewing-girls, making it a simple mat- 
ter for every household to compass all its 
own sewing ip comparatively no time at 





all. But, contrary to conjecture, precisely 
the opposite has been the result; for the 
sewipg-machine made plain work so easy 
that tucks, ruffles, insertings, and all the 
finer fancies of the needle, done by its aid, 


| 
| 


lessons than have her gown in the style of 
year before last, or have her mother attend 


ee.» with choe lit- | in wv toilette one whit less up to the mark 


than the toilette of the finest mother pre- 
seat. Her thoughts have been directed 
thus largely to the subject of her dress by 
the weight which has been given to the 
question of ruffles and puffs and the rest, 
whose niultiplication and complication the 
sewing-machiue has made easy, the sew- 
ing-machine being really responsible for 
the whole mischief, since mischief un- 
doubtedly it is which lets the young think 
more of dress than of study aud deport- 
ment, or forget that not they but their 
elders need all this fuctitious and exter- 
nal adorument, since youth is never half so 
lovely as when clothed with the innocent 
simplicity which a wilderness of furbelows 





. . : : 
Browning’s minor poems as American children 





came to be as much a matter of course as | only serves to break up and destroy. 


when the neighborhood was first settled. It is 
nut that the main street of Cranberry Four Cor- 
hers is more important ou the face of the earth 
than anything in Rome or Paris, but simply that 
he happens to kuow the oue and not the other. 
It was, indeed, the neglect of this wholesvime 
method that led to those towns with Latin names 
in New York State which have so often been 
held up to derision, and ave so contrasted with 
the graceful Indian names of the New York 
lakes. The classical names were chosen rather in 
humility than in conceit: let us be classical or 
die. lu my own vative town there was and is to 





common ability once said to me that, with all his 
efforts, he had never yet succeeded in thinking 
of Shakespeare as aman, The Atlantic Ocean it- 
self, even without the added ocean of time, pro- 
duces on the imagination a singular impression 
of barrier and remoteness; there are inany who 
will admit, if they seriously consider it, that Ten- 
nyson has always seemed to them a more wondrous 
and exceptional being than if he lived in New 
York. This idealizing tendency may have some 
advantages, but it is notin all respects desirable ; 
children approach literature with a much truer 
and wholesomer feeling, on the whole, for know- 
ing that it was born of the human mind than if 
they think of it as dropped down from the clouds ; 
and it never quite seems to them as human until 
they understand that it has been actually pro- 
duced in the same town or State or nation with 
themselves, Then they can read about the early 
life of the author with some clear understanding, 


| can visit the scenes described by him, or his 


birthplace or home. The Hudson or the Merri- 
mae is more than doubled in value for them by 
the writings of Irving and Whittier; and on the 
other hand the writings are doubled in value by 
their having visited the places. The study of liter- 
ature in our schools should not end at home, but 
should begin there, so that our young people 
shall not ask, as an English girl of sixteen, oth- 
erwise well tauglit, once asked me: “ Thacker 
is an American writer, is he now?” = T. W. HL. 








CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
XXV.—CULD SWEETS.—CREAMS. 
Coffee Cream.—Make half a pint of custard 
with two eggs and half a pint of milk; dissolve 
an ounce of gelatine and three ounces of sugar 
in half a gill of strong coffee; add the custard, 


} and strain; whip half a pint of cream quite firm ; 


stir lightly into the custard; when it is cool, pour 
into a mould, and set on ice. The excellence of 
this creain depends on the coffee, which must be 
filtered, not boiled, freshly made, and very strong 
—three table-spoonfuls of coffee to the half-pint. 


} Curacoa Cream.—Make a custard with the 


yolks of four eggs and half a pint of milk; dis- 
solve half an ounce of gelatine in as little liquid 
as possible; mix it with an ounce of powdered sug- 
ar; add to the custard; then stir in a generous 
glass of curacoa, and let the mixture cool, afte: 
which add half a pint of cream whipped solid. 
Stir very lightly together until well blended; then 
mould and set on ice. 
Slrawberry Cream.—Hull a pint of quite ripe 
strawberries ; put them oun a fine sieve, and sprin- 
kle an ounce of sugar over them; put half an 
ounce of gelatine into a stewpan with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, two ounces and a half of 
| powdered sugar, and the juice of a lemon, and let 
| it dissolve by gentle heat. Pass the strawberries 
through the sieve; strain the gelatine, ete., to the 
strawberry juice, and put to get cold; then add 
half a pint of cream whipped solid. Stir very 
lightly to the strawberry juice, ete., wheu the latter 
is beginning to set. 
Vanilla Cream.—Make a custard with three 
| yolks of eggs, one white, and half a pint of milk 
and three ounces of sugar; melt an ounce of gel- 
atine in two table-spoonfuls of water, strain it to 
the custard, and mix well; whip half a pint of 
} cream to a stiff froth, and stir it gently to tie 
custard and gelatine; flavor with vanilla. After 
the vanilla is added, make a couple of spvonfuls 





} of the custard pink with cochineal or strawberry 


| juice; let this cool in a thin sheet; stamp from 

it small clover leaves or lozenges, not over an 
| ineh long and three-quarters broad ; decorate the 
bottom of a mould with them, using a little gel- 
atine and water to fasten them; set the mould 
| in chopped ice, and about half-way up pat four 
or five of the pink pieces ; 


tuke great care there 
is no inequality as to height or distance (slovenly 
decoration is worse than none) When the loz- 
enges ure quite secure in their places, pour in the 
cream. It is needless to repeat this form of dec- 
oration of creams, they can be varied so infinitely 
by individual taste, but as a rule they should be 


| decorated only with small forms cut out of brigitt- 


colored jelly, or of cream colored pink, orange, 


pistache green, or brown. Candied fruits are 


not effective, although sometimes used, unless the 





cream itself has fruit in it. 

Pistuche Cream.—Half an ounce of gelatine, 
two ounces of powdered sugar; melt the gelatine 
in a gill of water, then add the sugar, a glass of 
sherry, and a glass of kirseh. Whip half a pint 
of thick cream solid, and when the gelatine is 
cold and beginning to thicken stir the cream to 
it very lightly, and at the same time two ounces 
of pistachio-nuts, blanched and chopped fine, with 





this day a short street named, in a similar spivit | cnough vegetable green coloring to make thecream 


of reverence, “the Appian Way,” from the Ko- 
man Via Appia. 

Now the tendeucy which in our schools substi- 
tutes Emerson for Bacon and Longfellow for 
Byron is a part of the object-lesson method; to 
begin with the thing that is nearest. Tried by 
this test, is there any reason to think that the 
children in English schouls have anything like 
the same close familiarity with their own con- 
temporary poets that our children have with ours ? 
Does anybody suppose that Lord Tennyson’s ta- 
ble is piled deep every birthday, as I have seen 
Longfellow’s, with the congratulatory letters of 
high-school pupils in distant towns; or do Eng- 
lish children know English history through 


know their own history through Whittier’s bal- 
lads? This is the test, that of actual knowledge. 
And this local preference has certain very great 
advantages, even as to literary training itself. 
It aceustoms children to the thouglit that litera- 
ture is a product not merely of the human intel- 
lect, but of intellect working under conditions 





such as they can understand. A person of un- 


a shade or two lighter in color than the nuts 
This cream must be stirred lightly on ice after 
the nuts are added, till thick enough for them 
hot to sink. 

Almond Cream.—Half an ounce of gelatine 
melted in a gill of water with two ounces of sugar 
and a glass of sherry; grate four ounces of al- 
mond paste into it, and stir in a double boiler o 
bowl set in boiling water until dissolved, or at 
least until there are no lumps. Let this get cold. 
Whip a pint and a gill of cream solid, aud stir to 
the mixture. Decorate a mould with any red 
jelly, pour the mixture in, and set on ice. In con- 
sequence of the variation in the strength of gela- 
tine, try a little on ice in a saucer before pouring 
into a mould, then add more cream or gelatine as 
required, 

Cold Puddings and Irvozen Puddings.—Some 
of these “ puddings” might just as appropriately 
be called creams; however, fashion ordains that 
they shall be puddings. One of the newest is 
the 

Jubilee Pudding.—Make a pint of claret jelly ; 
pour it into a small border mould; whip half a 
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pint of cream in which is a quarter of an ounce of 
dissolved gelatine. When it is whipped solid, stir 
in one ounce of preserved or candied cherries, 
one ounce of candied angelica, one ounce of pre- 
served ginger, and one ounce of preserved apricot 
—the ginger and angelica cut small. Set on ice; 
then turn out. Pile the whipped cream and fruit 
in the centre, and decorate according to fancy. 

Cold Soufflé Pudding dla Princesse.—Melt half 
an ounce of gelatine in a gijl of cream, set in 
boiling water till dissulved; beat the yolks of 
three eggs well, and add to the milk; when well 
mixed, put the custard into a double boiler till it 
thickens—it must not boil. Pour it into a bowl, 
and add a gill of apricot preserve, made into a 
purée by rubbing through a sieve with half a gill 
of orange juice, two ounces of sugar, a little lem- 
on juice, and cochineal to color it a very delicate 
pink. Beat the whites of four eggs till they will 
not slip; stir them in very lightly with an upward 
motion of the spoon, the object being to keep the 
white of egg from falling, vet the whole must 
be thoroughly mixed, Stir till nearly cold before 
putting the souffle im a mould to set. 

Imperial Rice Pudding.—Pour a quarter of a 
piut of clear white jelly into a quart mould, turn- 
ing the mould about so that the jelly covers every 
part; this jelly serves to keep the ornaments in 
place. the inside of the mould with an 
ounce of candied cherries split and half an ounce 
of angelica cut into thin rings. 
of a pound of rice in a pint of milk ull tender; 
when cool, add half a pint of whipped cream, a 
quarter of an ounce of gelatine melted in a little 
water, a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, 
and a teaspoonful of vanilla, When it is all well 
mixed, turn the preparation into the mould, and 
When firm, turn out of the mould, and 
serve with a purée of apricots. 

Diplomatic Pudding. —Make a quart of custard 
in the following way : 





Cover 


Stew a quarter 


set on ice. 


Put the yolks of four eggs 
and the white of one into a bowl, and mix well 
with a wooden spoon ; stir in half a pint of milk, 
and strain all into a double boiler or a pitcher ; 
add an ounce of sugar, and stand the pitcher 
(unless you have the double boiler) in a saucepan 
of boiling water, and stir the custard over the 
fire until it thickens, but it must not boil; re- 
move from the fire; stir in a table-spoonful of 
brandy and a little vanilla. Line a plain mould 
with half a pint of wine jelly ; this is done by 
pouring a little in at a time when it is half fluid, 
rolling the mould about on ice, and as soon as 
one coat adheres, pour in more, until the mould is 
evenly coated ; decorate it with half an ounce of 
candied cherries and half an ounce of angelica— 
Melt an 
ounce of gelatine and two ounces of sugar in a 
gill of water; stir it into the custard with a gill 
of thick creain ; 


the cherries split and the angelica cut. 


stir till cool; then add an ounce 
more cherries, half an ounce of angelica, and half 
an ounce of citron, all chopped small. Pour this 
gently into the mould you lave decorated, set on 
ice, turn out, and serve. 

Cold Cubinet Pudding.—Ornament the bottom 
of a pint mould with candied cherries and angel- 
ica; split half a dozen lady-fingers ; line the sides 
of the mould very evenly with them, arranging 
them alternately back and front against the 
mould ; put in two ounces of ratafias (these ave 
tiny macaroons about the size of a five-cent piece, 
of high flavor, and to be obtained at the pastry- 
cooks’ who make foreign specialties ; some gro- 
cers also import them); put four yolks of eggs 
into a bowl; stir them; then add half a pint of 
milk ; pour this custard into a double boiler, aud 
stir until it thickens, taking care that it does not 
curdle. Melt half an ounce of gelatine in a very 
little water ; strain it to the custard. When the 
latter cools, add half a gill of thick fresh cream, 
two ounces of sugar, and a teaspoonful of vanilla ; 
mix all. well, and pour carefully into the mould 
without disturbing the lining of cake. Put the 
mould on ive, and when set, turn out and serve. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN DRESS GOODS, 
rote designs are a marked feature of the 

new woollens for autumn and wintet dresses, 
appearing not only as borders, but in smal 
patterns all over the fabric. 
well-marked twills in the weaving is chosen in 
this double-width fabric in 
grayish green, and gr 





Soft fine wool with 
bronze, vermis red, 
y-blue, while aloug one sel- 
vage is a Persian border in caslimere brocheé fig- 
ures twelve to fourteen inches wide, and on the 





other selvage is a narrower border of about three 
inches ; in some costumes only a singie band of 
the broché is used, and that is four inches wide, 
while, as we have already said, there ave all-over 


designs of palms and other small figure, as well 


as borders to serve for part of the dress in com 
bination with plain stuffs 
CAMEL’S-HAIR, ROUGH FABRICS, ET 
Camel’s-hair Cheviots with cloth effects are 


stylish new materials, combining the features of 
several popular stuffs, being as soft as camel’s- 
hair, yet firmer to the touch, and ave bordered in 
cloth colors of contrasting siiade 
of darker shade of the color of the ground. Buf 
falo clotiis have fleecy surfaces much rouglier 


or else in bands 


than camel’s-hair, and are plain with a border, or 
else they have chain figures in outline all over the 
ground, or they are striped, and are 
effective in ombré stripes, going through several 
shades of color in contrast to that of the ground ; 
thus there are gray-blue grounds with gray ombré 
stripes or borders, rosewood with brown stripes, 
white grounds with gray, and roseau with either 
red or gray stripes. There are also very large 
ombré crossbars, with the centres three or four 
inches square, in beautiful coloring, such as ombré 
gray bars on pale blue fleecy grounds, and dull 
red on dark blue. 


especlauly 


NEW RIBBON STRIPES AND BORDERS. 
Ribbon stripes two or tliree inches wide of 


| 


| 





silk reps in blocks of two or three colors are 
woven in fine twilled wools at intervals through- 
out a few yards of the fabric, that are to be coin- 
bined with plain wool in which the stripe merely 
appears as a border along one selvage; there are 
also satin-finished stripes in these new goods, 
and in every importation the gray-green and gray- 
blue shades are conspicuous. Metallic stripes 
and borders Lave a few threads of copper or 
vilt or silver woven in them; and there are very 
neat hair-striped fabries with a plain band for 
border, The gimp borders are woven to imitate 
passementerie in colors, and there ave feather 
borders woven in silk that look like curled ostrich 
feathers stripped from their stems. The woven 
striped goods lave been already described, and 
lind favor in black as well as in colored woollens ; 
those intended to be used by ladies not wearing 
mourning have half-inch chuddah stripes, or else 
clusters of lines forming wide stripes next dull 
stripes, while those for mourning dresses have 
crinkled stripes like crape. Corded stripes and 
lengthwise reps like those of Biarritz cloth are 
imported in black goods as well as in colors, and 








will be chosen for serviceable wear, as they stand 
brushing well, and are easily kept clean. 


GOLD EMBROIDERY. 


Gold and silver ave promised another season 
of favor, and are used to brighten up dark shades 
of ladies’ cloth, where they form a girdle or pea- 
sant Waist, or a vest, collar, and cuffs, done al- 
mostin solid metal by fine threads in close stitch- 
es, This embroidery of gold or silver comes ready 
for gowns of cloth of any color, dull Florentine 
green, bronze, Cray, Veronese red, 0 blue, and in 
inust cases the gold and silver, or else gold and 
rere are also gold, copper, 


steel, are combined, 
and silver embroidered borders in slender vines 
along one selvage of dark cloths that will make 
very tasteful trimmings, and will be used by fas- 
tidious women who object to large masses of 
metal-work as too showy. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For colored triusmings to be used on black, as 
, the cashmere or Parisian gal- 
loons are most largely imported. 


well as on colors 
These are em- 
broideries of mixed metal threads, with a great 
deal of gold in most of them, and the ground is 
entirely covered, as if incrusted, giving a very 
rich effect , Some chenille is wrought in occasion- 
ally as in antique needle-work, and a few colored 
introduced. White cords with gilt 
cords ave combined with white crystal beads 
that lave golden centres; black cut jet beads 
are also assuciated with beads of white and gold. 


beads are 


Scrolls, leaves, stars, palms, and arabesques are 
the designs on the new passementeries in colors 
aud in black Large black beads are in 
the outlines of leaves and stems that are filled in 
with steel beads, A great many steel bead trim- 
mings are shown for black and gray dresses. 
Very finely cut jet beads, both large and small, 
ave in the new open-patterned galloons and 
gimps, and these will be a safe purchase, not- 
withstanding the fact that colored beads are little 
used. There afe also many black gimps and gal- 
loons without beads, made up of large cords and 
open meshes and nettings, small Milan-balls and 
dvops, arranged to give a light open lace-like ef- 
fect. Crocheted silk passementeries will be large- 
ly used, and there are crocheted wheels and cen- 
tres of figures in the corded gimps. The durable 
mohair braid passementeries for trimming wool- 
len dresses are very tasteful. Fringes are re- 
vived with old-fashioned knotted headings, with 
drops below, and also rich spiked fringes, the 
slender drops wrapped with silk, and the head- 
Garnitures for man- 
tles or dress waists are shoulder piece’ in yoke 
shape, deeply pointed in front, made up of the 
large silk cords like those of passementeries. 
Slender designs run right and left to form the 
fronts of dress trimmings, and there are double 


alike. 


ing of open passementerie. 


rows of palms, to be separated as the garment 
may require, and pretty little twisted cords and 
vines for heading other trimmings. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Black urmure, damassé, and matelassé silks 
ure being largely imported with figures woven in 
reps or in mouiré stripes, the reps showing Louis 
Quatorze designs of true-lovers’ kuots, garlands, 
vines, elec. The finest royale ol bird’s eye weav- 
ing makes pretty stripes alternating with moiré 
ver damask and brocaded 


stripes on which are 





desigus, Slender outline designs of arabesques 
and twining vines are done in satin all over a 


ound, and some velvet designs 





repped ot armure 
are also shown, These figured silks will be used 
for the greater part of Directoire gowns, with 
plain velvet for the revers, the insertions in the 
skirt along the sides, or for the border, while 
others will have front draperies between the red- 
ingote sides made of soft plain silk edged with 
fringe and caught up with passementerie orna- 
ments. Persian galloons of metal, showing cop- 
per red, green, gold, and old-silver lines, will be 
used for trimming many black dresses, while 
others will have waistcoats of velvet or silk very 
richly embroidered in colors or black, or else in 
silver o1 gold. The striped moirés will be made 
up without drapery, and the stripes can be made 
effective in the corsage by having them bias from 
the sides and without darts, their fulness being 
pleated at the waist line and below into a pointed 
girdle, which may be of velvet, or of jet, silver, 
or embroidery ; the pointed space from the neck 
to the waist is then covered with the material 
used for the girdle. When lace is used for trim- 
ming the new small set designs of Chantilly lace 
are chosen with a leaf edge and clusters of four 
small dots like those of point d’esprit, or else 
Greek squares, or stripes, or open checked blocks, 
or trefoil above pointed edges or sharp scallops. 
This lace will be used in’ knife-pleating set in two 
rows as a turned-over collar on a round or pointed 


LACE SCARFS, COLLARETTES, FICHUS, ETC. 


Long searfs of black Chantilly lace and also 
of hand-run Spanish lace are imported to be 
worn around the neck in the way now in favor 
with English women, and formerly so popular 
here. They are gathered closely around the 
neck, and should be long enough to reach almost 
to the foot of the dress. 

Turned-down collars are fast. coming into fa 
vor, and are now made up in collarettes of vari- 
ous shapes in the cream white Oriental laces and 
also in black Chantilly lace. Some of these are 
merely the two rows of lace fastened in front by 
graceful loops of white or colored ribbon, while 
others are lengthened in V shape to cover the 
front of the cor soft folds of silk 
muslin or of China crape falling below. The 
watered feather-edged ribbous are seen on many 
ut the 
ribbons for them are of gros grain with 
straight satin edges. 


> by having 





of these dainty made-up lace garments, 
newest 





Fou evening corsauces are 
V-shaped berthas, a drapery of sprigged net 
gathered in the shoulders in front and back to 
follow the outlines of the neck of the dress, and 
the edges softened with lace frilis. Large tichus 
or shawls of black or of white net edged with 





deep frills of gathered lace have been worn all 
summer, and similar fichus are now made of 
China crape in black, in white, and in colors. 
For those who require high standing collars 
there are lace collarettes with V-shaped drapery, 
leaving the pointed space below the throat open 
or filling it with gathered net, and above this is 
a high collar band made of ribbon under lace, OF 
else of rows of ribbous showing their edges, and 
fastened behind with a ribbon bow. Still othe: 
collarettes with V-shaped drapery have also a 
large lace bow like a Louis Quatorze cravat at 
the throat. Chemisettes and cuffs of fine batiste 
dotted with red or blue are made with a knife- 
pleated standing collar and a flat knife-pleating 
down the left side of the tucked front, while the 
cuffs are of the pleating turned up on the out 
side of che sleeves. 


VARIETIES, 


Cats ave coming into vogue as designs for orna- 
A small cat of 
dark silver, with lighter silver spots and brilliant 
eyes of Riine-stones, is shown from head to tail 
Smaller breastpins and heads of 
scarf-pins are cat’s-eye stones cut to represent a 
cat's head, and set in gold or silver frames. 

The black lace boas in vogue at the watering- 
places will be followed in the autumn by boas of 
natural gray ostrich feathers, which will be worn 
without other wraps as long as the weather will 
permit. 

Embroidered vests will be a feature of autumn 
mantles and of winter coats. The embroidery is 
done in colored silks on velvet or silk, and may be 
a border down each side of the buttons, along the 
lower edge, and on the collar, or it may be a small 
allover design nearly covering the dark ground 
with gay rose-buds, carnations, tiny wreaths, slen- 
der branches, or else it imitates bow-knots of rib- 
bons or fine vine stripes of leaves or flowers. 
The mantles are of faille, with Directoire revers 
of plain velvet, and a spike fringe with open-work 
heading of passementerie. Dark green repped 
silk mantles made in this way are scarcely more 
than shoulder capes in the back, with the waist- 
coat front much longer, of green velvet embroid- 
ered with roses, and revers of plain green veivet, 

Caslimere-colored brocaded ribbous are in all 


ments, brooches, and scarf-pins. 


as a brooch. 


widths for bonnet trimmings and for sashes, the 
latter beitfg wide enough to use as vests, plas 
trons, and insertions in black and dark-colored 
silk gowns. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnoip, ConstaBLk, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Tayton; E, J. Denning & Co.; and 
AITKEN, Son, & Co, 





PERSONAL, 

Mus. Hannier Prescorr SPorrORD, whose 
sister, Miss Mary N. Prescorr, died a few weeks 
avo, has suffered a second bereavement in the 
ceath of her husband, Hon. RicHanyp 8. Spor 
FoKD, Which occurred August llth, at their 
home at Deer Island, on the Merrimac, after an 
ideally happy union of more than twenly years. 
Their only child died in infauney. Mr. Sporrorp 
Was a singularly brilliant and gifted man, with 
rare mental powers and Winning manner 
career Was alWays more or less handicapped by 
the cruel malady—rheumatic gout in its most 
aggravated form—that carried him off in his 
lifty-sixth year. He studied law with CALes 
CUSHING, Whose partner he aller ward became, 
and practised successfully in Washington and 
Boston. He was the legal adviser of THomMas 
W. Pience, the President of the Galveston, Hat 
risburg, and San Antonio Railroad, wud the trus 
tee and executor of his estate and guardian of 
his children, and was also the counsel of C, P. 
lluntinGTon. He served for three terms in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and was employed 
by the United States government in various 
diplomatic services. A large circle of devoted 
friends mourn the loss of this warm-hearted and 
accomplished gentleman, 

—Miss Loutse IMoGEN GuINEY, although still 
in ber twenties, has made a pleasant repute 
tiou by her published verses and stories for chil- 
dren. At the age of seven she showed the bent 
of her mind by selecting Cuan LaMB as her 
favorite author. Miss GUINEY has a strong in- 
tellectual face, and a well-developed forehead, 
from which the hair is combed straight up. As 
the hair is inclined to curl, the effect is not as 
unpicturesque as it might be under other cir 
curmstiunces 

—Honratio N. SLarer, who died recently at 
Webster, Massachusetts, was the oldest cotton 
manufacturer in the United States. His father, 
who began life as a cotton-spinner, came to this 
country at the age of twenty-one to introduce 
the spinning-jenny, and it was through his en- 
ergy and perseverance that the great cotton 
manufacturing industry of this country was born. 
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neck, or else falling down from a standing collar. | ‘Tue litte old yellow mill that le built at Paw- 


| 


' 
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tucket iu 1789 is still standi: 
calls the cotton-spinners to their daily task 

Mr. Wintiam F. ALLEN, ot Liev 
Jersey, must be pleased to tind that his plan for 
the establishment of standard time has | eel 
adopled in France. Paris is to set (A en 


lionale, 


r, und its bell still 


iil 





as it will henceforth be called 





Director Sranron, of the Metropolilan Op 
cra house, is said to have paid $0100 in royal 
ties Lo the WaGNnenr estate for the use of Wag 
NER Operas abl that plac otamusemente ji ~ 
has Mr. STANTON wiv practic 
lief in an inte mal copyrigh 


rh 
Mr. Wanb McALUisrere 
picnic recently at his Newport farm, whic 


aullended by one hundred and fifty ef his 


subs j 
isu cry 











a 

Jour hundred friends Each gentleman 

tributed to the entertainment by sendir 

himself cooking som special el 

a dancing platform and a band of 1 

those who wished to dance, while the mois 

of the guests amused themse.ves by play 
Puss in the Corner’ and * ale’ 

tue trees, 

Dr. S« HWEINPURTH, BISMARKCR’S ducloi i 
ordered his distinguishe L pulient, e Wis! to 
reduce his weight, to abstain from drinking ais 
thing at his meals. Ile may drink balfan | 
before or halfan bour after meals, but. Whi 
eating Phis is a simy enough prescriptioi ) 
be followed by any o 

Miss Susan IIALE mourns the oblite 
of the quiet sea-sid i ; L slit 
has discovered one aft Mus- 
suchusetls coast, on ved, 
as far as her cotmlort wus concern ‘ \ ig 
march of fashion There is one left, she 


aud there she is at present hidis 


ANNIE Louise Cary RayMoNnpb is staying ut 
Scarborough Beach, in her native Maine, d 
there, Nora PERRY writes, she occasionally liits 
her voice in song, but only occasionally, and for 


cu 
the benetit ofa tew friends. Mrs. RAYMOND lias 
lived a very quiet, retired life si:.ce her marriage 





in strong Contrast to the unquict, exciting 3 
of the stave that she led before it Althougi 
she seemed to enjoy the applause of her audi- 


ences and the artistic pleasure of sin 
says that slie was never so happy as she ha 
been in married life, \ 
Lhe east desire to return to the foot-lighlts 

It is suid that the late CHarLes Crock: 
the California millionnaire, was never so happ: 
us When enjoying the fun to be got out of his 
enormous wealth. It is told of him that he en- 
joyed with the keenness of a boy the fun of ru 
bing up the price of a picture or bit of bric-a- 
brac thabh a t[ellow-millionnaire was bidding uo 
and that he was equally well pleased if the oth 
had to pay a big round sum tor it, or if it wus 
kuocked down to him after the other had chi 
it up into the thousands of dollars 
all sorts of ways of 
seems to be oue of the most ¢ X Pens 

-The grave of WenDeELL PuiLiips, at Milt 
Massachusetts, is still unmarked by astore. His 

Mrs. GREEN, however, inten to erect a 

unique monument over the remains of ler br 


sli 


sing, 


~—s 


and that she has never h 
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one’s self, but this 


tmusi 
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sist 
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ther. It will be a rot r-beaten gran- 
ite bowlder, tive feet , With a tablet 
bearing a suitable inscription sunk in the cen 
tre. 

Frank M. Scorr, the youny lawyer who 


has been appointed one of the Aqueduct Board 
by Mayor Hewirt, is married to a cousin of 
Ciara Louise KeELLoca Mr. Scort is held as 
high in the opinion of his family and friends as 
he is by Mayor Hewrrr. ‘Those 
the most intimately speak the 
tically of lis sterling qu 
ILaRKIET BeecHer Stowe, who is in failir 
| 


health, is spending © sulliner days 


who know him 
must culliusias 


} with het 
sou aud his family at a farm-house near Sa 
larbor, Long Islind. Mrs. Srows is very feebl 


and though she is fond of being out 


~ 
’ 


f-doors, 






she wanders around very slowly, and seldom 
speaks during her walks Ss Is ulWays attend 
ed by one of her daughters, but she receives nu 
Visitors. Her appetite is poor, and she sub 
mainly on broths; and it is quite evident 
friends that she is in a very precarious state of 





> Wile Ol Se 


suid to own 





itor Davis, of Minnesota, is 
sume of the finest rubies in the 


country, Which she inlerited from aScoteh great- 


aunt alter whom she was named Mrs. Davis, 
Who was a Miss AGNEW, a cousin of the late dis 
tinguished oculist, was thrown upon her own 


resourcés when very young, and although she 

had w@lthy relatives, she preferred to earn 

own living, whic she did vy teaching music 
GeorGe W. Cuiips, of the Philacde phia 

Ledger, has three residences, all of 

kept in perfect readin 





Wilich re 
ess for occupancy, an 5 
muy drop in ab either whenever the lancy seizes 
him, aud order a dinner of the st 
affords. Ons l 





the market 
yises Is ub the cor 


> 
hiladeipt 








of Twentieth a | 
one at Lon e othe Woottor 
Bryn Mawr, ju outs Philadel phi 
Piis last is his favorite, and is one of the tines 
country places in America. There Mr. CHiLps 
entertains his friends in princely sty sending 
them to or from the city in a@ private Mi 
CuILbDs’s income is rumored to be anywhere 
from $300,000 to $500,000 a year i usu Wife, 


but no children. Mrs. CHILDS was a Miss Pe 
renson, of Philadelphia 

It is suid that Coauncey M. Depew carries 

life-insurance policies to the amount of 8500,000 

be equalled by Joun Wana 

,und to be exceeded by 


his sum is said to 
Makin, of Philadelpl 
tau 

fhe late Deporan Fisher WHARTON was 
examples of the tine old Quaker 
gentlewoman to be found in Philadelphia, or any 
other city for the matter ofthat. She 
ty-tive years old at the 

she had up to the very hour of her last 
lived a remarkably active life. From the preacl 
er’s gallery of the Spruce Street Meeting 
or th her own parl 






vniy one 
one of Lie best 


Was nine 
time of her death, and 
mlliCsas 
louse, 
r, surrounded by the members 
of her widely connected family and by her nu 
merous descendants to the lourth weneration, 
she embodied the perfect courtesy of the older 
school with the deliberate judgment and fi 
sympathies of the thinker and philanthropis 

She was equally the great lady,’’ i 
mniring fellow-eitizen, ‘tin her garb of Quaker 
sihuplicity, Whether conferring in f iendly equa 
ity with a President of the United States or r 
ceiving a President’s wife in one of the educa- 
tional institutions with which she was counect- 
ed, or teaching her great-grandchildren some 
knitting stitches that used to be a girl's uccupu- 
tion vigh w huudred years ago.” 





says an 1 
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Fig. 3.—Derait or Rosks, Figs. 5 anp 6. 
REDUCED. 


Srray or Witp Roses. 
{See Figs. 1 and 4.] 


Fig. 4.—Drrau or Witp Roses.—[See Fig. 2.] 








Fig. 6.—Spray or Marsan Niet Roses.—[See Figs. 3 and 7.] 


Fig. 5.—Spray or La France Roses.—[See Figs. 3 and 7. ] 





Fig. 7.—Detam or Rosrs, Fias. 5 anp 6. 
Fut. Size.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—Bramep Woot Costume. 


Decorated Basket Stanp. Fig. 2—Woo.t anp Sik Costume. 
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Bridal and Reception 
Toilettes. 
Tur bridal toilette illustrated 
is of moiré antique of a dead 
white—not cream white—tint. ij 
The front of the skirt is veiled 





by a flounce of silk-embroid- ~~ 

ered net, surmounted by a di “Spire 

agonal drapery of moiré; the SSA. % 

train hangs in broad unbroken _ 
folds) The high-necked and eS 


long-sleeved corsage has an 
embroidered net plastron at 
the throat, with a garland of 
orange blussoms at one side. 
The veil is of tulle. 

The reception toilette is of 
Bengal rose faille, with silver 
embroidery. Three perpendic- 
ular bands of embroidery are 
on the front of the skirt. A 
short scarf drapery is on the 
front, caught up by embroid- 
ered bands at the sides, beyond 
which it is prolonged to form 
the side breadths of the train ; 
the latter is long and full, with 
pinked bands of embroidery at 
the bottom. The tight-fitting 
corsage is heart-shaped and 
sleeveless, trimmed with flat 
bands of embroidery outlining 
a jacket. 

The visiting toilette illus- 
trated is completed by a man- 
tle of medium length, made of 
beige-colored silk,and trimmed 
with passementerie to match 
and bise lace. 


Toilette Cushion. 
See illustration on page 608. 


Tue square cushion is cov- 
ered with light blue satin, that 
at the centre smooth and flat, 
while that at the corners is 
puffed. The cushion is cover- 
ed with asmall lace tidy which 
has a pattern of appliqué ro- 
settes on net. The tidy is em- 
broidered with silks and gold 
thread, the net ground being 
darned or run with silk threads, 
peacock blue in one direction 
and terra-cotta in the other. , 
The rosettes are outlined with 
gold cord, and veined with biue 
and terra-cotta silk 


Wool Costumes. _ 
See illustrations on page 608. 


Tue costume Fig. 1 is of rush 
green wool with silk embroid- 
ery of the same tint. The skirt 
hangs full and straight at the 
sides and back, and on the 
front has a drapery which 
reaches to the foot, and is or- 
namented on the right 
side with an embroider- get 
ed revers. The basque 
is long and round, with 
embroidered flaps on the 
hips. A crossed vest of 
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white silk is in the front, with embroidered revers at 
the sides, and the sleeves are also embroidered, and 
have a puff of silk inserted at the e/bow. 

In the costume Fig. 2 the skirt, which is of blue- 
gray faille, as a mock fastening of large buttons on 
one side, and is completed by long drapery of blue- 
gray cashmere. The pointed basqne har a vest of 
ik, with the fronts full on either side, and the fulness 
confined in a peasant bodice. The sleeves are full and 
shirred on the outer arm, and plain inside, and are 
gathered to a silk enff. 








A TYROLEAN SALTNER. 
See illustration on page 609. 


ftp picture represents a saltner, as the men 

are called who patrol the vinevards in the 
grape season in Southern Tyrol. These men af- 
ford interest and amusement to the stranger on 
account of their peculiar dress and ways, They 
avoid showing themselves in public places; one 
meets them only on their beats. They havea way 
ot suddenly appearing before yon, you don’t know 
from where, to demand a fee of five krenzers for 
allowing you to pass through the vineyard; then 
they disappear as suddenly as they came. They 
delight in frightening peopie they eatch on their 
track at night, by firing their pistols, as they are 
allowed to do if they find any one prowling about 
the vinevards after dark. 

One afternoon I sat with a party of friends in 
a public garden enjoying a cup of the good cof. 
fee for which Austria is noted. A saltner sur- 
prised us by springing over a wall at our left and 
darting by the table at which we sat; then he ran 
quickly up some steps on the other side, and was 
out of sight ina moment. The gentlemen called 
out, and at last ran after him, begging him to 
return, so that the ladies could see him. He de- 
clined, asx he did not wish to mix with the crowd, 
So we talked to him where he stood, 
concealed from the others in the garden. He 
was the man whose picture is given in the illus- 
tration. He assured us that his hat, which was 
the most curious part of his dress, was not heavy 
and uncomfortable as it looked, that the fringe 
of fur was fox tails (the rest of the hat was made 
chiefly of brightly colored feathers), and that the 
breeches and coat were leather; the decoration 
across the breast was formed of boars’ tusks. 
In August the day when the saltners enter upon 
their duties is announeed by a great firing all 
about on the mountain-sides from early in the 
morning till night, after which any one going 
throngh the vineyards has to pay a fee. 

Three years ago the Empress Engénie spent 
several weeks in Méran. One day while walking, 
as was her custom, accompanied only by one of 
her ladies, she happened upon a pleasant way 
through a vineyard, and was terribly frightened 
when a saltner appeared, in the manner before de- 
scribed, todemanda fee. The Empress hastened 
back to the house where she stopped in great ex- 
citement, and said she had been confronted by a 
brigand. She must have had a good laugh after- 
ward, as well as others, at her mistake. 


he saic 





PRINCESS HUMMING-BIND. 
By E, CAVAZZA 

“ La vie chez ces fammes ailées, le colibri, Voiseau- 

mouche, est ai britlante, si intense, qu'elle brave tous lex 
poisons,” —MiourLrr, 
fFXHE heat of the Southern sun, that was the 
| life of the garden with its alleys of lemon 
and orange trees, its roses and jasmines, fell with 
a strong glare upon the pink outer walls of a 
villa a few miles distant from the city of Naples. 
Only the most discreet rays, however, and these 
tempered by a system of Venetian blinds and cur- 
tains, were allowed to penetrate into the room 
where the Countess Antonietta G was en- 
deavoring to reward with pleasant chat the in- 
convenience caused to her uncle, the Marquis 
Onofrio 8———, by the sudden and somewhat per- 
emptory invitation which had brought him from 
Rome to Naples. She was a matron in the re- 
dundant beauty of the autumn of her life—after 
all, not without its moments which resemble those 
of the spring-time. The Marquis Onofrio, his 
patrician head white as silver, wore his sixty 
years like an order of merit. He was admirably 
preserved in person; and, morally, had attained 
to that tolerant cynicism which is the chemical 
result of disillusions and a genial temper. It 
would be too much to assert that the Marquis 
did not regret the necessity of leaving Rome in 
its most beautiful season, and the pleasures of 
his elub, a pair of horses which he had almost 
decided to buy, and a new acquaintance who 
proved amiable under defeat at fresette, But the 
claims of family are not to be disregarded ; and 
the Marquis Ouofrio was in duty bound to betake 
himself to Naples, to witness the civil and re- 
ligious ceremonies which were to unite in mar- 
riage his grand-nephew, Count Alfredo, and Miss 
Emily Colburn, of New York, United States of 
America. 

Curious taste, that of Christoforo Colombo, who 
would perforce go to discover another hemisphere 
without giving himself a thought how this new, 
semi-barbaric world was to overturn the traditions 
of the older society! Yet—let us be just even 
to our predecessors—who ever could have pre- 
dicted a Miss Emily Colburn? “ Jnsomme,” con- 
cluded the silent reflections of the Marquis Ono- 
frio, “ we will hear what my exceilent niece has to 
say about the affair.” 

At that moment she spoke. “ Dear uncle,” said 
the Countess Antonietta, “I appreciate the sacri- 
fice that you make in leaving Rome.” 

The Marquis half closed his eyes, slightly 
shook his head, and united the tips of the fingers 
of his two hands, plump and well-kept, like the 
hands of an elegant ecclesiastic. 

“ Your political circle, your club, your commo- 
dious apartment, your invaluable major-domo, 
and your game of tresettée—you have turned your 
back on them for my sake. How can I repay 


your goodness ” 
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“ Amuse me with a story, my dear; you for- 
merly could narrate in an enviable manner. What 
is there of news in Naples ?” 

“T fear that I may have lost my gift as a story- 
teller. Nevertheless, shall I tell you the tale— 
in strictest confidence, as to a confessor—of the 
marriage of my son Alfredo, or rather of the 
events which have preceded the ceremony of to- 
morrow ?” 

“T can trust you not to bore me, dear Anto- 
nietta; | trained you too well in your youth,” 
said her uncle. “I shall be much interested in 
what you will tell me.” 

The Countess was not one of those women who 
are slaves to a busy idleness ; she made no move- 
ment toward the basket of satin-lined osier which 
held her embroidery ; but, laving one hand in the 
other, began her narrative, while the Marquis 
Onofrio, with a murmured apology, permitted 
himself a mild cigar. 

“To begin, dear unele, I must assure you that 
Alfredo is the best of sons, and has caused me 
pt by his yvouthfal enthusiasms, 
A trifle of socialism, which extends even to the 
dumb creation—he is always reading Jl Zodfito, 
and has distinguished himself as the champion 
of overloaded donkevs—a sentiment of universal 
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benevolence, a nature too impressionable for his 
own peace; my boy is charming, but sometimes 
also he fatigues me a little, a very little.” 

“At twenty years, what would you have?” 
commented the uncle Onofrio. 

“fT confess that I have feared to find myself 
one fine day mother-in-law to some impossible 
young woman, a peasant from our estates on the 
Tyrrhene sea-coast, a Russian Nihilist,an English 
miss, When my Alfredo was on board his ship, 
the iron-clad Lodoiska, only then I have felt my- 
self quite safe. It is true, there are the sirens 
in the sea—but one does it better nowadays. If 
Alfredo were to hear them sing, he would eriti- 
cise, ‘C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas—Wag 
ner!’ Oh, he is immensely modern, of his own 
century, my son! Hhbene, to raise the curtain 
upon our recent domestic drama, Youmust know, 
uncle, that when, three months sinee, the Lodo- 
iska came into port, her commander had the 
unlucky inspiration to give a féte on board. 
Naturally, when all the people, possible and im- 
possible, of Neapolitan high life were invited, we 
were not omitted, I accepted the invitation, 
if only to see the enjoyment of my son and of 
the son of my sister De Alvares, who is here at 
Naples for his studies of law. You have seen 
too many fétes, zo; I leave you to imagine the 
music, the colored lanterns, the flowers, the elec 
tric lights, the flags, the pretty women and tl.e'r 
cavaliers, official and civilian, and the unforeseen 
tableaux when the rockets exploded. But what 
you cannot imagine without the help of my de- 
scription, aided by this photograph—which, after 
all, merely maligns her in black and white—is 
the extreme beauty of a young girl who was one 
She was of a rare type; one rec- 
ognized her as American—more precisely, from 
New York. She was very slender, with delicious 
unaccented curves of shoulder and waist; her 
movements were supple and swift as the leap of 
a flame. Her complexion was of most delicate 
pallor, with a pink color that came and went 
upon the cheeks. Her large eyes were blue, 
brilliant as sapphires; her hair was light cendré, 
with reflections of her father’s presumable gold 
mines. Her hands and feet were microscopic ; 
her diamonds exaggerated, monumental, colossal. 
Her dress—I will not fall into details—was a skirt 
of marine blue velvet, purposely of the greatest 


simplicity of design, with a barbaric bodice made | 


entirely of the plumage of humming-birds. She 
seemed a living rainbow; she flashed around her 
lights of ruby, sapphire, amethyst, beryl, emerald, 
and opal. 

“If I was dazzled by her as she went by in a 
waltz,upon the arm of Alfredo, judge what hap- 
pened to my son! As soon as my optic nerve 
recovered itself from the shock of that resplen- 
dent bodice, I instantly began to instruct myself 
in the art of being a mother-in-law. The great 
victories and defeats of a woman’s life are apt 
to take place in a ballroom. I surrendered at 
discretion to destiny. Soon I perceived some one 
bowing before me. It was the American consul. 
After the first conventional phrases were ex- 
changed, I asked him, ‘ Pray tell me who is that 
beautiful compatriot of yours, dancing with my 
He reassured me; | forgave him the fine 
smile that recognized my maternal anxieties. 

“*Signora,’ he said, ‘that is Miss Emily Col- 
burn, of New York; a most charming girl in the 
full extent of the term; accomplished, of ¢elight- 
ful antecedents. She is at present travelling in 
Europe under care of her relative, Dr. Colburn.’ 
After that I gave myself no more trouble. What 
is gained in a conflict with destiny? Also, these 
Americans are of whatever rank one wishes to 
believe them. So I accepted the arm of a Ger- 
man baron—I spare you the consonants of his 
illustrious name—and made a little promenade. 
Everywhere we met my son with the beautiful 
American, Fernan de Alvares, standing alone 
near a gangway, whispered as I passed, ‘ Aunt, 
we must take care of Alfredo.’ Finally my grand 
German left me seated near some persons not of 
my acquaintance; and one of these, at my side, 
was a woman of perhaps fifty years of age, who 
wore a black silk gown, of excellent quality but 
so ill-fitting that one understood that she must 
be a person not only eminent in respectability 
but also in erudition. She was either English or 
American, I decided, uncertain between the two 
nationalities, I addressed a few words to her in 
Italian, to which she replied with sufficient accu- 
racy of grammar, but with an extraordinary ac- 
cent and literal rendering of the English idiom. 
Knowing a littleeof her language, I resolved to 
sacrifice myself. A sufficient reward was the 
relief of that good woman. In a little while 
came my son with the inevitable Miss Emily Col- 
burn. I could remember her name, for with her 
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quick movements and her bodice of feathers of 
humming-birds she herself seemed like a colibri. 

“*Oh, mamma,’ says my Alfredo, ‘I was search- 
ing for you, in order to present Dr. Colburn—this 
is her niece, Miss Emily Colburn—and I find you 
already acquainted.’ 

‘**T looked about me to salute the signor dottore, 
and beheld the woman with the black silk dress 
smiling and bowing as she said, ‘I suppose I 
ought to have named myself before — Dr. An- 
astasia Colburn, of Boston; and this is my young 
relative from New York.’ Then the little Col- 
burn plumed herself and turned her pretty head 
toward her aunt and then to me, with all her 
feathers sparkling under the electric light; and 
my Alfredo appeared immersed in contentment. 

“*Oh me!’ I said to myself, * mother-in-law to 
an aviary, and heaven knows what relation to a 
feminine medical diploma!’ I tried to consider 
myself a false augur, to smile in my own face, 
and to diseredit my own predictions. Ah, they 
are realized, all of them; and I assure you, dear 
unele, Ll ask nothing better. The admirable Miss 
Anastasia and I beeame friends. I stipulated 
not to be obliged to call her doctor. At all costs, 
I reasoned, we must be amiable. If later I have 
to interfere in this affair of Alfredo’s, better to 
do so from the position of a friend to these Amer- 
ican ladies, and of an affectionate mother to my 
boy.” 

“You were right, mia cara,” said the Marquis 
Onofrio. “It is a virtue of diplomacy to avoid 
needless differences,” 

“Yes, I invited the ladies to my Thursday 
evenings, resolved that Alfredo should not have 
the spur of opposition to his love. But it was 
not easy to pacify my nephew Fernan. He has 
doubled the dose of aristocratic prejudice in be- 
ing the son of a Spanish nobleman, and he near- 
ly quarreiled with me because I would not inter- 
fere, separate Alfredo from the blond American, 
and command him, under penalty of my extreme 
displeasure, to marry the Contessina Sofia, with 
whose mamma I had already exchanged certain 
preliminary phrases, Fernan, as I have just said, 
was ready to quarrel with me; and Alfredo, on 
his part, complained that his cousin’s manner 
toward him was altered, Meanwhile we saw the 
American ladies very often. They drove with 
me in the Via Roma and in the country, where 
Emily declared that she simply adored ‘those 
delicious pink villas that seemed modelled in 
strawberry ice.” The young men rode beside 
the carringe; and Emily, who is immensely intel- 
ligent, used a thousand little arts of coquetry to 
please Fernan de Alvares, whom she had at once 
recognized as her adversary, Alfredo was not 
unhappy on this aceount, for Emily gave him 
such glances that to be discon'ented would have 
proved him a monster of ingratitude. Miss An- 
astasia was much interested in the excavations at 
Pompeii; she smuggled off, in the depth of the 
pocket of her gown, certain little antiquities, and 
later threw them away, saying that her eo iscience 
would not allow her to keep them. 

“One day the blow fell. I do nt know how 
the classic Damocles felt in the case of the sus- 
pended sword; for my part, I prefer certainties, 
But to return to modern history. My Alfredo 
came to me with the confession that he had spo- 
ken such words to Miss Emity that nothing re- 
mained but for me to seek Dr. Colburn and for- 
mally ask the hand of her niece for my son. I 
could not refuse; really, I had no arguments ex- 
cept those that had not availed when the affair 
consisted of six dances and a spray of gardenia. 
I went, saw, and was conquered when that wo 
man from Boston calmly said she did not know 
how Emily felt about it—she left all those things 
to her niece. Emily could take care of herself, 
and whenever she had been engaged to a young 
man it was her own choice, and when she broke 
the engagement she probably had her reasons, 
Miss Anastasia told me.” 

“Just heavens!” exclaimed the Marquis Ono- 
frio. 

“T remained petrified,” continued his niece, 
“but at that moment Emily and Alfredo entered, 
having met in the street. Emily walked to the 
side of her aunt, kissed her mechanically, and 
informed her that she was engaged to the Count 
Alfredo. It was my son whose eyelids dropped 
to meet his blushes. 

“*« Well,’ said the extraordinary Miss Anastasia, 
‘I'm glad this is all settled, my dear, for now I 
can go right away to Berlin to hear the anatom- 
ical lectures, and leave you here in the pension. 
The landlady seems like a nice, kind person; and 
now that vou have a young gentleman to escort 
you around, you will not miss me, I guess.’” 

“ Perdiana !” shuddered the Marquis Onofrio. 
“T am indebted to you for a new sensation, 
niece.” 

“Oh, I believe it!” returned the Countess. 
“Even Miss Emily had the good taste to appear 
surprised. My poor Alfredo turned upon me a 
despairing glance, which it would have been 
cruel to disregard. 

“*Dear madam,’ said IJ, ‘if really you must leave 
Naples, at least let me take my future daughter- 
in-law to my home.’ I assure you, Uncle Onofrio, 
I experienced in anticipation all the fatigues of 
chaperoning an American girl; but what sacri- 
fices will not a mother make for her only son! 
And then, Dr. Colburn’s festal toilette of the 
same eternal black silk had become such a weari- 
ness to me that the prospect of its removal to 
Berlin infused in me new courage. Briefly, then, 
the aunt departed, and the niece and six trunks, 
each of the half-dozen nearly as large as the iron- 
clad Lodoiska, were at my villa. Of course the 
young men were lodging at Naples, Alfredo upon 
his ship, Fernan at the house of his professor ; 
but they visited the villa daily. When alone 
with me, the little Emily proved herself all that 
I could wish. Of course I inquired most deli- 
cately into those broken engagements of which 
Dr. Colburn had spoken, and Emily explained 
everything, which, after all, was little or nothing. 
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Mere diversions and compliments of children— 
the parents not at all concerned in the matter— 
a little kiss or two with the surface of the lips, 
and an incredible amount of bonbons and cotil- 
lon favors. At all events, zio, I remained in 
love with my little daughter-in-law of the future. 
In the quiet hours when we read, or embroidered, 
or walked in the garden, Emily wore costumes 
of the most expensive simplicity, of ostensible 
batiste or muslin, but covered with fine Valen- 
ciennes laces.” 

“Oh, I pardon you the list of her wardrobe,” 
interrupted the Marquis Onofrio. 

“She possessed not only the famous bodice, 
but also a mantle, a fan, a bonnet, a toque, of 
humming-bird feathers, and never failed to put 
on one or more of these brilliant articles when- 
ever the young men were expected. One day I 
heard Alfredo remonstrate with her, as they 
walked along a patch shaded by lemon-trees, 
while Fernan and I sat near upon a garden- 
seat. 

“ ‘Carina,’ said my son, ‘ these feathers do not 
at all please me. 1 wish, Hmiliuccia mia, that 
you would not wear them any more. It seems 
to me a barbarous and cruel adornment. They 
were once living birds, bright and happy as you 
are; each little feather used to quiver and shine 
with delight as the little creatures darted through 
the American forests, under great pendent flow- 
ers, bells of which the music was perfume. Now 
they are dead, 1 cannot see you wear the poor 
little victims, Emily.’ 

“She smiled enchantingly. ‘I didn't kill them, 
Alfredo.’ 

“*Ves—but—’ 

“No, you need not say one word about it, for I 
want so much to wear my birds. I'm tremen- 
dously fond of humming-birds. Do you know, 
they call me Za Colibri at the club—Cousin Fer- 
nan said so.’ 

“*Reason the more, 
pleased. 

“* And they all came from a forest that belongs 
to my papa,in South America,’ continued Emily, 
with great cheerfulness, ‘The girls at home 
have nothing like it. Look at these feathers, and 
these little blue and green ones ; this tiny tuft 
is from the head of a sort of humming-bird that, 
they say, builds its nest in the upas-trees of the 
Antilles, and of course that must be awfully dan- 
gerous for the hunters. Papa had all these birds 
killed on purpose forme. Wasn’t he kind? They 
are killed with air-guns, I believe. It doesn’t 
hurt them ; at any rate, they don’t mind it now.’ 

“My Alfredo looked -very serious. ‘ Emily,’ 
said he, ‘it is a pain to me to have you associated 
with an act of cruelty; 1 forbid—’ The expres- 
sion of her face ought to have warned the foolish 
boy; but to make quite safe, I screamed and de- 
claved I had seen a snake. This brought Alfredo 
in a moment to my side, so that I could whisper 
to him, ‘ Hush—if really you would be unhappy 
without her. She is capable of breaking the en- 
gagement. After marriage, you can forbid this 
bizarre caprice of hers.’ Meanwhile that coquette 
had appealed to Cousin Fernan, as she called 
him; and he, as if to increase the dissension be- 
tween the lovers, had declared the parure of 
feathers to be most distinguished and becoming.” 

“Oh, I warrant you!” said the Marquis Ono- 
frio. ‘ No woman wishes to emulate the feat of 
Paganini, and play her variations upon a single 
string. She must have two, at least, to her bow. 
Femmine, femmine !”” 

“We soon re-entered the house,” continuéd 
the Countess Antonietta. “ A new thought as- 
sailed my mind; did my nephew wish merely 
from family pride to prevent Alfredo’s marriage 
with Emily; or, on the contrary, could he possi- 
bly be so disloyal to his cousin as to wish to be- 
come a rival? I immediately forced myself to 
acquit him, and to dismiss so unworthy a suspi- 
cion, But when a woman once begins to distrust, 
she stops short of nothing less than the worst; 
and I could not cease to think of Fernan de Al- 
vares, as he had stood at the side of Emily, turn- 
ing in his hands the gleaming toque, which she 
had removed from her head to display its curious 
litule tufts of feathers. Curiously enough, I found 
that [ already began to desire the marriage pro- 
posed; that the incident which two weeks earlier 
would have delighted me with a prospect of 
change in the relations between my son and Miss 
Emily now gave me genuine discomfort. Fernan, 
observing my uneasiness without perhaps divin- 
ing its cause, devoted himself to the duty of at- 
tendance on his aunt, even to the neglect of the 
young lady; while, indeed, it was not long before 
Alfredo and Emily were again on the best terms. 

“The superabundant life of Naples delighted 
my little guest; she would go here and there, 
and I developed a conscientiousness worthy of 
the respectable Anastasia in allowing no oppor- 
tunity to pass unimproved. Dances, garden par- 
ties, with the British lawn-tennis, excursions by 
land and by water—my muscular system resents 
even the memory of them. At thirty-nine years 
and twelve months, uncle, one can hear music 
without wishing to dance. Finally we betook our- 
selves one morning to the Santa Lucia district.” 

“Ah, that is a quarter of the city that I have 
never visited,” said the Marquis Onofrio. “I 
find that it is less easy for me to adhere to my 
democratic principles when it is a question of 
breathing the odors of the fish of yesterday and 
the steam of the cabbages of to-day. Your de- 
scription, Antonietta mia, will convert those pro- 
saic fumes into the breath of roses.” 

“Yes, indeed. We climbed more than one of 
those steep streets where the houses, of all 
shapes and sizes, stand at irregular angles where- 
ever they find a foothold upon the voleanic hill- 
side. The houses, without air or light, seem to 
me uninhabitable; I cannot wonder that the 
people live on the door-steps. There, in the 
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street, the women sew, cook, complete their toi- 
lettes, tend their babies ; the men hammer metal, 
work at the carpenter’s bench, mend nets; the 
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children play, sleep, or quarrel over melon rinds 
and refuse tomatoes. Above the general noise 
rise the voices of dealers in fish or fruit, and of 
the acquainole who scream the praises of their 
lemonade or mineral waters. The fishermen 
came, with sails bending to a light breeze, and 
drew their boats up to the mo/o, They assumed 
magnificent poses as they dragged the nets out 
of the boats. With their red Phrygian caps, 
bare, sunburnt throats and arms, garments of 
various colors tempered by the salt water, they 
formed fine groups as they shook out and sorted 
the contents of their teeming nets. The fish, a 
twisting, palpitating, iridescent mass of rose-color 
and dark blue and silver, tangled with sea-weeds, 
rivalled the brilliancy of Emily’s humming-birds. 
I could see that these marine splendors inspired 
her with some new ideal of a costume; the im- 
agination of this young girl naturally translated 
itself into a toilette, as that of a sculptor into a 
statue, or of a poet into verse. And I acknow- 
ledge, for my part, a debt of gratitude to her on 
the occasion of our visit to the Santa Lucia quar- 
ter, for her celestial beauty and her exquisite 
dress. In the midst of all the squalor and con- 
fusion, she might have been the siren Parthenope 
come to revisit her ancient realm. Imagine, Un- 
cle Onofrio, the slender, lithe figure in a tightly 
fitting gown of greenish gray cloth—color of the 
sea in a cloudy day—with panels and revers of 
white, embroidered with a design of sea-mosses 
executed in silver thread, edged with a narrow 
passementerie of Venetian shells strung also on 
silver threads. Her bonnet, of the inseparable 
humming-birds, was a little discordant with her 
toilette of a sea-nymph, yet one might faney that 
the birds had drifted out with the land-breeze 
and rested upon the gold-dusted head of the 
siren, believing it to be some floating flower of 
the tropics.” 

“Niece,” said the Marquis, “I forgive you your 
lyrie rhapsody upon a Parisian fashion-plate.” 

“As we approached the little inn where we 
were to take a characteristic breakfast,” con- 
tinued the Countess,“ piteous moans and cries 
were heard, and we saw before us a little boy of 
perhaps eight years old crawling, dragging him- 
self painfully across the street. Emily flew from 
my side, and, regardless of her costly dress, was 
on her knees to assist the child. Also Alfredo 
ran to help him, ‘Cos’ hai, poverino ? asked Em- 
ily; and the answer, in Neapolitan dialect, was 
The child said that in 
trying to defend his little brother from some | 
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larger boys they had struck him with a bar of 
iron snatched from a blacksmith’s bench, and 
broken his leg; the little brother had run to eall 
the mamma, ‘And meanwhile I die,’ said the 
boy, looking piteously up to the tearful eyes of 
Emily. Alfredo sought in vain for an idea that 
miglit be of use. Fernan de Alvares observed, 
‘Pardon me, aunt, your draperies are in peril of 
that basket of fish’; and then, to the child, ‘ Let 
us understand each other, my boy; it is a pity 
to cause tears to this young lady. For my part, 
liking to see her smile, | would give a lira, a 
whole lira, to whoever would dance for her a 
good tarantella.’ ‘ You are cruel, Cousin Fernan,’ 
protested Emily. ‘Iam clairvoyant, an inspired 
bone-setter,’ rejoined Fernan, laughing. The lit- 
tle martyr gave him a telegraphic glance of in- 
telligence, broke into a delicious laugh that dis- 
played thirty-two white teeth, sat upright, whis- 
tled between his fingers, and finally sprang to 
his feet. Immediately his younger brother— 
there. really was that brother--came running 
around a corner; the elder caught up a tambou- 
rine from somewhere, and the two began a tar- 
antella that repaid looking at. The fiction of 
the bad boys, the iron bar, the defence of the lit- 
tle brother, was pardonable for the sake of that 
superbly veracious dance. ‘My poor Alfredo,’ 
thought I, ‘always at a disadvantage because 
you have the misfortune to be serious. Your 
sympathy with Emily’s passing mood of tender 
pity avails you nothing. Fernan knows how to 
make her laugh !’” 

“T. have observed,” assented Marquis 
Onofrio, “that with many American women the 
romantic, melancholy lover is little appreciated. 
If Ophelia had been American she would have 
been enamored of the happy memory of Yorick, 
the fellow of infinite jest, and cared little for the 
fine eyes of Prince Hamlet. These young ladies 
must be amused at all costs, and find a serious 
devotion a trifle uncomfortable. I do not say 
this of all Americans—my experience is by no 
means universal,” finished Uncle Onofrio, mod- | 
estly. | 

“Alfredo saw his error,” pursued the Countess, | 
“and. finally retrieved it, thanks to an opportune | 
guitar and his charming tenor voice. He sang, | 
to his own accompaniment, some popular songs. 
Men and women gathered under the window of | 
the inn, and Alfredo dispensed to the crowd | 
tumblers of sour wine with the grace of a Gany- 
mede. out of a situation! After that, Fernan 
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might devote himself te his aunt, ecco’ Not to 
weary you, caro zio, the days passed in a thousand 
diversions, and the little Emily, quick to seize 
new ideas, conformed herself more and more to 
my suggestions. She proved herself docile, af- 
fectionate, generous—” 

“QOuf! Another catalogue. I take her virtues 
for granted. I prefer to hear about her caprices,” 
said the Marquis, with ingratitude. 

“It would be a catalogue indeed to give points 
to that of a museum,” returned his niece, “ For 
example, she was immutably tenacious of her 
humming-birds, except upon one occasion when 
she appeared dressed in a costume of gray vel- 
vet, with facings of rose-colored moiré, and bor- 
dered with the breasts of white doves. ‘Were 
you Venus herself,’ cried Alfredo, ‘you should 
not wear that murderous trophy!’ I expected 
from the fair American a formal declaration of 
independence, a Fourth of July of the toilette, or 
at least-a crisis of nerves. I laid my hand on 
the stopper of my bottle of acyua di Felsina. 





Nothing of the sort; merely the cheerful reply: 
‘Why, certainly! I will go right away and change 
my dress, if yousayso, You are horridly partic- 
ular, Alfredo mio ; but this gown és rather heavy, 
and I would really rather wear something else.’ 
Fernan shrugged his shoulders as she left, the 
room. I no longer comprehended the attitude 
of my nephew. He had ceased to remonstrate 
with Alfredo or with me against the proposed 
marriage with a young girl who would bring no 
new patent of nobility into the family. Aftera 
final bitter phrase or two, pardonable to his pride 
of a noble of Madrid and of Naples, he appeared 
to give himself peace and to share the diversions 
of Alfredo and Emily. 

“ Meanwhile, to my affright, Emily seemed far 
from well. She was pale and languid; the bod- 
ice of humming-bird plumes had to be made 
smaller to suit her fragile waist. ‘ And it was 
made only four weeks ago for the ball on board 
the Lodoiska, she would complain. At first I 
attributed her indisposition to the excitement of 
her betrothal to Alfredo, and to the fatigues con- 
sequent upon the fétes and theatres which we 
attended. Yet Emily had triumphantly enjoved 
every gayety of two seasons in New York society. 
It was not likely that Naples would overtax her 
brilliant Vitality. I suggested remaining at home 
from various festivities; and day after day the 
poor little girl preferred to rest in a great arm- 
chair in my room, while Alfredo read aloud to 
u I was charmed to see how the domestie vir- 
tues blossomed in the character of my son. Do 
not smile, Uncle Onofrio — yon, an impenitent 








bachelor, have had no oceasion to practise them 
—but it was a pleasure to me, I assure you, to see 
that Alfredo would know how to take care of this 
delicate little woman. Also Fernan was solici- 
tous in his attentions to her. He had been fortu- 
nate in his choice of bonbons for her acceptance ; 
and now he came to my aid, for when I tried in 
vain to induce the child to eat as much as would 
have satistied one of the humming-birds, her pro 
totypes, Fernan would produce a satin bonbon- 
nigre—always of new and fanciful shape—and 
tell ‘Cousin Emily’ half of an amnsing story, the 
sequel contingent on her taking a few chocolates, 
*‘Fernan is awfully kind to me,’ she said, And 
poor Alfredo, distracted with anxiety for his lit- 
tle love,no longer seemed capable of amusing 
her; he was absorbed in melancholy, and dark 
circles around his eyes—ink-saucers, our good Ne 
apolitans call them — attested sleepless nights. 
The controversy regarding the humming - bird 
plumage was given up, althongh Emily wore them 
constantly, encouraged by the praise of Fernan 
and the silence of Alfredo. 
dition became worse and worse, and I began to 
think of disturbing Dr, Anastasia Colburn at her 
studies in Berlin. The most eminent physicians 
in Naples had been consulted; and one of them, 
an Englishman, told me plainly that everything 
indieated a case of poisoning by means of mi- 
nute, often repeated doses of arsenic. ‘It is ab- 
said he, ‘if the young 
lady can have an enemy capable of wishing her 
death? So beautiful a rival has, no doubt, awak- 
ened much envy among the Neapolitan signorine ; 
but these rose-buds use no weapons deadlier than 


surd to ask you, signor 





their thorny little tongues. It can only be some 
undetermined disease of malarial origin.’ ” 
- Oh, I recognize him there!’ cried the Mar- | 





quis Onofrio; “a little more, and he would have 
given the blame to Roman fever, caught in pass- 
ing by in a railroad train. If an Englishman or 
an American has toothache, gout, a sprained an- 
kle even, the Roman fever is the cause of it. 
And if they suffer sometimes from malaria, is it 
the fault of Rome? To walk on the shady side 
of the street, challenge the night dews and Hea- 
ven knows what currents of air, retain their Anglo- 
Saxon modes of life—it is like ringing the door- 
bell of Fever, and then complaining that they 
find her at home!” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Meanwhile her con- | 


| 
| 
| 


look ; ‘if it were only that—if Fernan loved her, 
and she him—if, I say, she loved him—I would 
give her up to him, and then—blow ont my 
brain [ would have her happy, at all costs— 
except that of my living to see her his wife 
But, mamma, it is worse than that. Fernan i 
poisoning my Emily with his accursed bonbons !’ 

“*Oh, be silent,’ I cried 

your cousin Fernan ?’ 
| “Yes, vour sister’s son, Think of Aunt Ra- 
faella’s pride of rank, that led her to marry Don 
Ramon de Alvares. Has she been happy with 
him? Has he not been a stern, unkiid husband 
to her? Who knows what cruel nature Fernan 
may have inherited ?” 

“*Don Ramon is not amiable,’ I answered, try 
ing to soothe him, ‘ but he is incapable of crime, 
or even an action unbecoming an honest man. 





s 


*my sister’s son, 








} 





| And I hope that Fernan has no worse inheritance 

than an overdose of aristocratic prejudice.’ 

| “*He told me at the beginning,’ insisted Al- 

| fredo, ‘that he should do all in his power to pre- 
vent my marriage with Emily. He is a poisoner! 
No, no, it is not teue—Fernan, that is like a 
brother to me. Mamma, oh, mamma, forget 


what I said. I think [am crazy.’ My poor Al 
fredo dropped his head upon my knees, burving 
his face in my draperies. I was about to rit 

for Marianna to bring a cup of tea of mallow 
leaves for Count Alfredo, when was heard the 
voice of Fernan, returned from his ride, in the 
court-vard below as he gave his horse in charge 


ig 


to a groom. 
“*Fernan ! Fernan!’ cried Alfredo, starting to 
his feet, ‘come here; let me embrace vou.’ 


“*Hush! said I; ‘do not eall your cousin. 


| What reason would vou give for this great rush 


of tenderness ? 


What would he imagine ? 

You are right, mamma,’ answered my son, 
with a tense voice ; 
that I should 
usual,’ 

“Then Emily’s slow step, in pathetic contrast 
to the gay tinkle of her beads and bangles, was 
heard in the corridor. Alfredo subdued his pas 
sion with an instantaneous change, surprising 
even in a man of southern Italy, and hastened 
meet his little love. 

“So, day by day, our sad little drama played 
itself. I confess, uncle Onofrio, that I admired 
the self-command of my son. 


‘there is probably no reason 


love Fernan more or less than 





to 


No change in the 
relations between him and his cousin was per- 
ceptible, even to me who knew the affair from 
the interior, Only once, when Fernan was coax- 
ing Emily to accept his bonbons, Alfredo said 
quietly, ‘I think she does not care for any at the 
moment.’ Immediately the capricious Emily de- 
clared she would have a marron glacé, and t 
to it to my little Alfredo 
watched the animal play with the bonbon and 
begin to eat it. ‘Will it hurt him % asked Em 
ily; and my son, looking straight at Fernan de 
Alvares, answer lightly enough, ‘Oh no, one 
bonbon not finish him.’ A few moments 
later Alfredo, as if to make reparation, clasped 
the hand of his cousin apropos of little or no- 
thing. Fernan appeared to remark neither cold- 
ness nor fervor. 

“At last I became desperate. I wrote to Miss 
Anastasia Colburn, begging her to leave her an 
atomical lectures and come straight to Naples, to 
use every resource of her knowledge to save the 
life of her niece and the happiness, perhaps even 
the reason, of my son. She came without delay. 
It is certain that there were tears behind her 
eye-glasses when I met her at the railway statior 
and if one could be sure of the curious American 
intonations, I should say that her voice quivered 
and nearly broke more than onee as during the 





decided toss 


dog. 





will 





drive to my house we spoke of poor little Emily. 
But at the side of the invalid she was all the dot- 


toressa, t 


Emily, in those davs, more than ever at 
tached to her humming-birds, wore the mantle of 


feathers over whatever costume. She said that 


The Countess Antonietta nodded assent to this | she felt chilly, and nothing was so warm as those 


little tirade, and resumed her story. ‘ Day by 
day my poor little Emily faded visibly. Her 
pallid face, where her great eyes had already as- 
sumed the dim Justre of the eyes of a dying bird, 
the faded rose of her lips, her little hands, pearly, 
semi-transparent—the contrast with her former 
self, full of delicate, vivid energy, was too sad. 
The shadow of her constantly increasing illness 
had fallen upon the household. My poor Alfredo 
struggled bravely to keep above the waves of his 
trouble, that at least he might sustain to the last 
his little Emily. I was deeply afflicted, and 
weighed down with the responsibility of this pre- 
cious life that seemed fast slipping away from 
us. Fernan was reserved in his grief, and unre- 
mitting in his attentions to us all, 

“One day Alfredo came to me with a white 
face and an expression in his eyes that I had 
never before seen there. The three young peo- 
ple had been in the garden, my maid in attend- 
ance on Emily, and from my window I had ad- 
mired the group, Emily like a fairy princess in 
her brilliant mantle of plumage, as she rested 
upon the skins of some wolves that Alfredo once 
on a time shot in Hungary; the young men were 
arranging bouqnets under her capricious direc- 
tion, and Marianna solemniy knitting at a little 
distance. Then Fernan had ridden away to visit 
a neighbor—the mamma of tlie Contessina Sofia 
already mentioned ; soon afterward, Emily had 
become exhausted, and Marianna had brought her 
into the house. And my poor Alfredo came to 
seek comfort from his mother. I watched him 
with some anxiety as he sat beside me in restless 
silence. Suddenly he broke forth with excited 
words: : 

“*T shall have to kill Fernan; I hate myself 
for the evil thought.’ 

“* No, no, caro,’ said I; ‘you are not yourself 
when you say that. Perhaps he cannot help lov- 
ing Emily. She is a trifle coquettish, for all she 
is so good and sweet; and more probably he 
feels for ler only the affection of a future cousin.’ 

“* Affection!) repeated my son, with a wild 











soft plumes. Alfredo had ceased to pity the 
quenched existence of the birds, while a life like 
theirs, brilliant, volatile, innocent, was being de- 
stroyed by an unknown force as viewless as the 
shafts of the air-gun that had been their death, 
“Miss Anastasia entered the room where Em. 
ily sat by a window with Alfredo at her side. 
Fernan, near a low table, was busy in arranging 
a bouquet of white roses. Marianna, in the ante- 
room, knitted industriously. Miss Anastasia 
| spoke: ‘My much-esteemed-and-by-no-means-to- 


be-contradicted colleague was righv (the woman 
| had added some curious German constructions 
to her idiom of the United States) ; ‘arsenic poison 
| is indicated.’ Emily screamed; Alfredo started 
to his feet, rushed at his cousin Fernan, and fin- 
ished by handing to him the ball of thread for 
tying the roses, which was fallen to the floor. 
| ‘And the poisoner is right here,’ continued Miss 
Anastasia. I trembled to hear her next words. 
‘It is that ridiculous mantle and bodice and hat, 
| and all made of poor little corpses embalmed 
with arsenic. Take off the mantle this minute, 
and let the maid take it and burn it up, Emily. 
I always thought those birds a of 
folly and wickedness, but it was no use to say 
much, for Emily always has had her own way 
I'm a consistent member of the Society for the 
| Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and I hate to 
see a woman wear stuffed birds. And an 
palpable pulverization of arsenic is not good t 
breathe. I shall exhibit the proper remedies ; 
} and oh, my little Emily, you will get well again 
| for poor old aunty, won't you ?’ finished the good 
| Anastasia, with a gush of womanly tears that 
| seemed capable of making blossom the arid 
} parchment of her medical diploma. 
| 


were piece 


im- 


“There was a moment of emotional silence. My 
Alfredo, with one hand clasping the fingers of 

| his little love, took with the otfer the capable 
hand of Miss Anastasia... Then the dotforessa re- 

| covered her professional self. ‘Just like a man! 
| she exclaimed. ‘Why conldn’t that English 
i quack (no longer her much-esteemed, etc.) see 


what the trouble wa 
as well say it 


s,and do some thing ? 
it 
3 expert in diagnosis, but wi 
tle Em 


aur 


as think there are enoug 


sicia 


en it con 
special therapeutics, my | t 

old 
Anastasia took off her e al 


Th turned to 


it vou, young man, fo 


y. there 
body better 

*“ Miss 
wiped them vindictively 
Alfredo, ‘I am surprised 


gitating the patient.’ 


than vor ty 


isses 





en 





My poor boy had in his 
eyes two great tears which were not permitted to 
fall. ‘I reason to the 
good Anastasia. ‘My nie« AS 
bright and well as ever; ar 
rience will have taught her 
her own 


see no to worry,’ declared 


*e will soon b 


d I guess the exp 
not to be so set on 


know 








way you have felt with n 
Alfredo, about these poor little birds, and I like 
you for it. If ily had any judgment she 
would have seen that you were right and she was 
wrong,’ 


‘As you always are,’ said Emily, equivocally ; 
but Alfredo kissed her hand in good faith. 

‘You will have 
Miss 


glance above her eye-glasses, comprehending in 





» tutor her a little, remarked 


Anastasia, en a benevol 





gave 


it Fernan and myself. 
“*Yes, she will do well now, no fear,’ pro- 
this Minerva 
Medica of Boston, Massachusetts, United States 
of America, 
‘I looked at Fernan de 


nounced this light of the profession, 


Alvares 


His solemn 
Spanish eyes were brilliant with unselfish rapture 
My Alfredo caught sight of those eyes; leaving 


Emily, he ran to embrace Fernan, ‘ My cousin, 
my brother,’ he ‘I thank vou a thousand 
times for sharing in my happiness.’ 


Said, 


“Our troubles were ended. In the cou 
few days the treatment of Miss Anastasia had 
bly benetited her and the 
humming-birds, solemnly cremated by Marianna, 
went, we may hope, to meet their t ny ghosts in 
an Elysium of flowers and flight. You 


se ofa 


niece: the bodies of 


nay im- 
ally Al 
fredo, were lavish in joyous attentions to Emily, 
But, would you credit it, I had a th 
of Hercules to prevent my absurd son 
fessing to Fernan de Alvares i 
morbid A fine compliment, truly, 
How would you phrase 


agine 


, Uncle Onofrio, whether we, « 





Irtee! th task 
rom con 
his sinister ar 


ions! 





to your 1 
it? Forinstance, 


dering, 


cousin,’ s 





ht you capable of mi 


for motives of 


girl who is to be my wife,” or, better, “ 1 believed 


family pride, the vou 





you a Borgia, and you are the friend of my sou 
Oh, I assure vou, your cousin will hardly feel 


grateful to you for such extreme frankness 
“Who excuses, 
the Marquis Onofrio. 
“Finally my son let 
ah, uncle, | hear cart 
ple, with Miss Ana 


shall see now for vourself how happy my 


accuses himself,’ remarked 


himself be persuaded 






wheels; the young peo 


You 


stasia, have been driving 


Gav voices sounded upon the staircase 
door opened, and the spirit of the brilliant, laug 
it 





g Neapolitan spring-time seemed to enter t 











daisereet, artificial shadow of the room where sat 
the Marquis Onofrio and the Countess Antonietta 
The heaaty of Emily quite dazzled the elderly 
man of the world—he that had appraised the 
charms of the fair women of half a cent ry of 
society Emily, conscious but 

certed, stood like a bird just a 

and vibrating grace 


er Highness, the Prinee 
the Mary 


Iso pre 


‘I kiss the hand of 1 
Humming-bird,” 
bowing over the 
sented to Miss 


addressed amiable compliments, 


gallant Old 
He was 


istasia Colburn, to whom » 





fingers 





“T am pleased to make your acquaintance 


sir,” said she, with much precision. 
“Where is Fer 


you?” 





rnan, that he did not return with 
asked the Countess Antonietta, 

“ Oh, he met the Contessina Sofia and her mam 
ma!’ answered Emily, with her soft, tinkling 
laugh. 

“T understand,” said the Countess to herself 
‘T shall soon be invited to con plete, on behal 
of Fernan de Alvares, those phrases which I be 


gan to speak for 


*my son to the mamma of Sofia 
—the phrases interrupted by the appearance of 


Princess Humming-bird ! 








Decorated Basket Stand. 


See illustration on page 608 


Tur deep oblong basket which this stand 








is lined with old-gold satin, the satin bein ed 
full around the sides, and laid smoothly over wadded 
card-board for the bottom. The outside is faced wit 

dark brown felt, and the edges are bound with brow: 
plush. On each side is a pointed hanging composed 
of rosettes with drops, worked in crochet with tinse { 
brown macrameé cord; this is fastened against a port 
of old-gold satin bound with plush at the edges, Clus 
ters of crochet drops and woollen ball tassels are fus 

ened at all the corners and angles, and the stand is 





cords. ‘T wicker-work of 
ght brown and touched with 





wound with croche 
stand is stained in 




















ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Auuison.—Your diagonal silk is heavy surah 

N. C. M.—Your surah is a good color, but the be 
trimming is passe. Use it as a lower skirt and front 
panel pleating, with a green cashmere pointed waist 
und straight full castiimer ’ skirt, deeply shirred 
on the bips and open ce entire trout, with 
revers down the opening of silk, and put silk revers 
on the waist. 

Suseori ver solid letters ne 
more in length just above the hem and in the n 


at the end of your pillow cases, and below the n 
the middle of the top of the sheets 

Om. 2 married in church w 
a bonnet 


As you aret ithouta 
veil, you should we 


your dress, which wil 


to correspond 








probably be your visiting cos- 
tume, of reseda (grayish green) or 8e granite bite 
silk and velvet. For your travelling dress have g 
cloth with a little silver and fur as trir g. F ‘ 
tea gown have cashmere, either blue or ruby or rose, 
as best suits your complexion, with velvet revers and 


a flowing front of white surah or of crape smocked at 
the neck and at the waist line. 

E. G. R.—We have repeatedly said that we do not 
answer questions of etiquette by mail, nor can we un- 
dertake to give formnlas for the simplest questions, 
snch as asking a one’s arm, or d P 
her offer to take at on entering the drawing- 
room—which she should never make, 


idy to take clin : 


his h 
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BELLEVUE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES.—[Ske Pace 614.] 





1. A Training School Ward. 2. Bellevue Training School Building. 8. A Nurse. 4. A little Patient. 5. A Nurses’ Class, 6. Interior of Ward. 
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“TWO'S COMPANY.”—Drawn sy J. N. Marsix.—[See Poem, Pace 606.]} 
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Autumn and Early Winter Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 617. 

TE give herewith illustrations of woollen 
W dresses for autumn and early winter from 
designs furnished us by the courtesy of Messrs. 
Lord & Taylor. The combinations of plain fab- 
ries with striped or plaid woollens are shown in 
these models, also the slender outlines of skirts 
with their lengthwise draperies, the diagonal po- 
lonaises, with new coats, revers, etc. 

Fig. 1.—This simple gown is of rough Cheviot 
in a mélange of colors—red, blue, gray, and white 

~in undefined stripes. The basque is pointed 
back and front, and opens on a vest of white 
cloth fastened by small gilt ball buttons.” The 
revers, collar, and narrow cuffs are also of cream 
white ladies’ cloth. The skirt has a plain front 
like that of a Scotch kilt, with broad side pleats 
behind, while the upper part of the front has 
cross folds held by side straps of cloth on which 
are large buttons. Black felt bat with loops of 
ribbon striped on a white ground half its width, 
then gold brown the other half. 

Fig. 2.—This dress for the house and street 
is of green tapestry-striped wool combined with 
plain green diagonal wool. The coat-basque of 
plain wool opens over a vest of the stripes taken 
crosswise. The striped front of the skirt is slight- 
ly draped at the top, and the back is in straight 
full pleats. Green velvet hat, trimmed with gray 
wings and ostrich tips, and worn with a low coif- 
fure 

Fig. 3.—This walking dress is a combination 
of two colors of plain wool bordered to match. 
Tire polonaise is of wood brown bordered with 
white and gold stripes, and the skirt is dark Flor- 
entine green with a border of the white and gold 
stripes woven on a brown ground, The round 
skirt has large pleats all around, with the border 
at the foot. The diagonal polonaise is draped 
from one shoulder and is plain on the other, a 
border finishing the plain side next a plastron 
and collar of the green wool. The bordered stripes 
form a panel on the brown goods on the right 
side, while the left side is quite plain. Green felt 
hat with brown ostrich tips and ribbon loops ; 
tan Suéde gloves and brown fur muff. 

Fig. 4.—Navy blue wool with plaided blue and 
grav wool is represented in this toilette. The 
basque is buttoned diagonally by gilt buttons, 
and opens on a plastron of the plaid taken bias, 
and this bias plaid reappears in a wide side 
breadth of the skirt. The plain blue wool is set 
on the foundation skirt with fulness in the back, 
and falls to the foot. Blue felt bonnet with gray 
ribbon chou and gray ostrich tips. 











Paper Flowers. 
See illustrations on page 608. 


Tar tools and materials for making paper flowers 
are neither many nor costly. ‘There is, first, a cushion 
stuffed with cotton wadding, ten inches long by six 
wide, covered with white cashmere or similar soft 
white material. Next, a blunt-pointed piercer is re- 
quired, used for crimping the edges of the petals of 
various flowers in the manner shown in Fig. 1, the 
blunt end being used for larger indentations, or for 
partially effacing the finer crimping. Thirdly, a fine 
<nitting-needle is used, over which the outer petals of 
roses are curled to give a graceful drooping effect. 
The same thing is sometimes done by florists to the pet- 
als of natural roses, principally the ** Maréchal Niel.” 
Fourthly, a long stout pin with a fine point, used for 
piercing the folded flower preparatory to inserting the 
wire stem. Sharp scissors, of course, are indispen- 
sable, and a penknife with two blades, a large one 
for cutting paper, and a smaller one for waving or 
ribbing petals of certain flowers—poppies, for instance, 
or the heart of some roses—is a necessity. The ma- 
terials required are fine flower wire for winding the 
flowers and for stems; stamens, calyxes, and foliage, 
which are best bonght ready-made ; and finally tissue- 
paper, which shonid be of the best quality. Light 
tints, particularly yellows, are often needed for inter- 
lining other colors to tinge them. Thus a strip of 
light pink laid between a double strip of yellow gives 
just the tint needed for the beautiful yellow ‘* Madame 
Engénie Mahé.” Reversing this order, and putting a 
strip of yellow between a double strip of pink, pro- 
duces the proper tint for La France roses; and the 
yalest tint of brown, interlined with light pink or 
fight yellow, makes beautiful tea-roses. White roses 
are never a dead white, but are always tinged with 
either pink or yellow. To begin a rose the paper is 
folded and cut into strips; the width of the strips and 
their number depend on the size of the rose. A flow- 
er should always be worked if possible with a natural 
one before one for a model, he strips are scalloped 
for the petals, and are then rumpled by being drawn 
repeatedly through the hand, which takes away the 
stiff glossy look of the paper, and imitates the mat ap- 
pearance of the natural petals. Fig. 5 shows the pa- 
per folded and cut for the France roses shown in Fig. 
6; the upper corner is turned down to show how the 
yellow paper is laid between the pink. Fig. 3 illus- 
trates the step after the folded paper has been rumpled 
as described above; the strip must be deftly folded to 
imitate the general appearance of the natural flower; 
this is the most difficult part of the work. No minute 
directions can be given for it; the result largely de- 
pends on the worker's ingenuity and powers of obser- 
vation. A Maréchal Niel rose, for example, requires 
broad strips of paper and deep folds for the petals, 
while the France rose must have narrower paper and 
finer pleats (see Figs 6 and 7). The wild roses, Fig. 
2, have a group of stamens for the centre, around 
which the paper is gathered as shown in Fig. 4; they 
may be made either of fine double paper or of heavier 
single paper, and in the latter case are ribbed, while in 
the former they are curled at the edges. 





BELLEVUE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES. 
See illustration on page 612. 

PPOSITE the vast buildings of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, on the other side of East Twenty-sixth 
Street, is the house of the Bellevue Training 
School for Nurses. It was the first training 
school devoted to this purpose that was establish- 
ed in America, and its fifteenth annual report was 
issued at the beginning of this year, The first 
training school for nurses was established in 1860 
by the great St. Thomas’s Hospital of London, 
in honor of Florence Nightingale, and the first 
teacher whom the managers of the Bellevue 
school secured when the establishment was or- 
ganized was Sister Helen, one of the best nurses 
in King’s College Hospital; but although the 
school was thus founded on the English system, 
it has from time to time been changed in accord- 
ance with American ideas, The number of lee- 


tures in each of the four courses to be attended, 
as well as of class recitations, has been diminish- 
ed, for the great number of patients in the Town- 
send College, the Marquand Ward, the Sturgis 
Pavilion for surgical cases, and in other depart- 
ments in charge of the nurses, leaves little time 
for theoretical teaching. The number of appli- 
cants for admission to the course of training in- 
creases yearly, Last year it reached the number 





| of 386, and of these 47 only were accepted. La- 








dies wishing to attend the school have to forward 
their applications to Miss S. P. Perkins, at the 
school, No. 426 East Twenty-sixth Street; they 
must bring recommendatory letters from the pas- 
tor of the church to which they belong, and from 
their physician ; they must possess a good educa- 
tion, and be free from any hereditary disease. 
They then have to show that they are qualified 
for the task they undertake by passing satisfac- 
torily a trial month. This trial month success- 
fully passed, they continue, unless in exceptional 
cases, to complete the full course of two years, in 
the first of which they receive $7 a month, and in 
the second $12. During this period they live in 
the Nurses’ Home, where the discipline is severe, 
and after graduation they usually remain till they 
have had the care of two or three private cases. 

The pay of a trained nurse is from twenty to 
thirty dollars a week. We give these figures 
and details because the interest taken in the 
school is yearly increasing, and because many 
medical men of wide experience both here and in 
Europe recognize the art of nursing as a profes- 
sion in which women attain far higher excellence 
than men. Their obedience to the physician’s 
orders is absolute and their patience unrivalled, 
while at the same time they do not shrink from 
assuming any responsibility when urgency de- 
mands. 


the number of applicants for admission, is steadi- 
ly gaining in favor as an occupation for women, 
and so anxious are many women to gain the ben- 
efits of the school that they offer to serve without 
pay, or even, in some instances, are willing to pay 
a tee of from twenty-five to one hundred dollars 
for the privilege of entering the school. These 
offers are always declined; all are put on an 
equality, must begin in the lowest ranks of a 
ward, do the inferior work, and can only expect 
to rise to higher positions when they show them- 
selves capable of filling them. Many of the ap- 
plicants are members of wealthy families, who 
take the course without any idea of adopting 
nursing as a livelihood, but with a view of being 
of practical use in cases of sickness in their own 
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domestic circle, or for the sake of being able to | 


impart instruction among their poorer neighbors, 
of whose deficiencies in this respect they become 
aware by their visits of charity. 

Mr, Henley, a well-known art critic in England, 
has Jately published a volume of poetry, inspired 
in great part by his temporary residence in a 
London hospital. He describes the nurse grate- 
fully and gracefully: 

** A bashful air, becoming everything, 
A weil-bred silence always at command. 
lier-plain print gown, prim cap, and bright steel 
Chain 

Look out of place on her, and I remain 

Absorbed in her, as in a pleasant mystery 

Quick, skilful, quict, soft in speech and touch.... 

‘Po you like nursing?’ ‘* Yes, sir; very much.’” 

With few exceptions the superintendents of 
all the training schools in this country are either 
graduates from the Bellevue school or have been 
educated by graduates. So widely known is the 
excellence of the training here imparted that 
nurses from Bellevue have been chosen to occu- 
py prominent positions in nearly all parts of the 
world, Two graduates, Miss Matheson and 
Miss Mackenzie, received last winter silver med- 
als from the British government for their ser- 
vices in the Northwestern Hospital, Canada; 
Miss Martin is head of St. Paul’s House for 
Nurses and Cancer Hospital at Rome; Miss Dutch- 
er has charge of the Sloane Maternity Hospital ; 
and two others are the superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendent of the training school at 


Charity Hospital; two more nurses sailed for | 


St. Paul’s House at Rome in December last. 
Wide as is the field in which the graduates la- 
bor, equally wide is that from which applicants 
for admission come. During the last vear one 
vame from Persia and another from Japan to 
take the course of study at the training school, 
and then pursue further medical studies in one 
or other of our colleges. 

The number of graduates now amounts to 296, 
and the calls for registered nurses were, during 
last year, 964, of which 21 were for heads of 
hospitals and training schools. But the best 
known of the nurses obtain their cases directly 
from physicians or families who send to them 
directly. The registry fee, we may add, is $10, 
and this is always cheerfully paid. 

In the first report of the school, read in 1874, 
the secretary spoke feelingly of the difficulties to 
be encountered, opposition to be overcome, and 
prejudices to be conciliated ; and in 1882 only six 
pupils could be gathered around the superintend- 
ent when they assumed the nursing in three wards 
of Bellevue Hospital. Now the school is filled to 
its utmost capacity, and in the words of the late 
Dr. Austin Flint, “Bellevue Hospital is now 
known as one of the great schvols of clinical 
medicine; the opportunities thus afforded for a 
training school for nurses have now been utilized, 
and in this respect the public owe it a debt of 
gratitude.” Dr. WT. Lusk, in his address to 
the graduating class in 1886, speaking of the 
high death rate that prevailed in the hospital in 
1873 and previously, and referring to the strik- 
ing amendment in this respect, said: “The im- 
provements referred to I unhesitatingly attribute 
to the trained nurses. The attention to details 
that are the requisite of absolute cleanliness de- 
mands a degree of intelligence and care that is 
only possible under a perfected system of nurse- 
training.” And he coutinued, more directly ad- 
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dressjng the class: “TI extend to you on the part 
of the profession of which I am a humble mem- 
ber a hearty welcome. In many struggles with 
death we will owe often our success largely to 
your discretion and untiring zeal. In entering 
the ranks of an honored guild you have escaped 
the monotony of an aimless existence; you take 
your place at the right hand of the phisician, 
with your training respected and prized by the 
community at large.” Prejudices have been 
overcome, and a new honorable work for women 
universally acknowledged ; but there still remains 
one difficulty to be faced: the want of funds to 
extend the good work of the Training School for 
Nurses. Bellevue, as the founder of such schools, 
“has done for nurses what the college has done 
for physicians, and raised the standard of educa- 
tion with efficiency, giving them an open field for 
the exercise of all that is best and noblest in 
womanhood.” What it now needs is a larger en- 
dowment. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ON THE MARCH. 


T daybreak next morning the drums began 

to beat and the trumpets were blown, and 
after breakfast the newly raised army marched 
out in such order as was possible. I[ have not 
to write a history of this rebellion, which hath 
already been done by able hands; I speak only 
of what I saw, and the things with which I was 
concerned. 

First, then, it is true that the whole country 
was quickly put into a ferment by the Duke’s 
landing; and had those who planned the expe- 
dition provided a proper supply of arms, the army 
would have quickly mustered twenty thousand 
men, all resolute and capable of meeting any force 
that the King could have raised. Nay, it would 
have grown and swelled as it moved. But there 
were not enough arms, Everything promised well 
for him. 
who came in. The spirit of the Devon and Som- 
erset Militia was lukewarm ; they ran at Bridport, 
at Axminster, and at Chard; nay, some of them 
even deserted to join the Duke, There were thou- 
sands scattered about the country—those, name- 
ly, who still held to the doctrines of the per- 
secuted ministers, and those who abhorred the 
Catholic religion—who wished well and would 
have joined— Humphrey knew well-wishers by 
the thousand whose names were on the lists in 
Holland—but how could they join when the army 
was so ill-found? And this was the principal 
reason, I am assured, why the country gentlemen 
did not come in at first—because there were no 
arms. How can soldiers fight when they have 
no arms? How could the Duke have been suf- 
fered to begin with so scanty a preparation of 
arms? Afterward, when Monmouth proclaimed 
himself King, there were, perhaps, other reasons 
why the well-wishers held aloof... Some of them, 
certainly, who were known to be friends of the 
Duke (among them Mr. Prideaux, of Ford Abbey) 
were arrested and thrown into prison, while many 
thousands who were flocking to the standard were 
either turned back or seized and thrown into 
prison. 

As for the quality of the troops who formed 
the army, 1 know nothing, except that at Sedge- 
moor they continued to fight valiantly after their 
leaders had fled. They were raw troops—mere 
country lads—and their officers were, for the 
most part, simple tradesmen who had no know- 
ledge of the art of war. Dare the younger was 
a goldsmith; Captain Perrot was a dyer; Cap- 
tain Hucker, a maker of serge; and so on with 
all of them. It was unfortunate that Mr. An- 
drew Fletcher of Saltoun should have killed Mr. 
Dare the elder on the first day, because, as every- 
body agrees, he was the most experienced soldier 
in the whole army. The route proposed by the 
Duke was known to everybody. He intended to 
march through Taunton, Bridgewater, and Bristol 
to Gloucester, where he thought he would be 
joined by a new army raised by his friends in 
Cheshire. He also reckoned on receiving adher- 
ents everywhere on the road, and on easily de- 
feating any force that the King should be able 
to send against him. How he fared in that 
scheme everybody knows, 

Long before the army was ready to march, 
Humphrey came to advise with us. First of all, 
he had endeavored to have speech with my fa- 
ther, but in vain. Henceforth my father seemed 
to have no thought of his wife and daughter. 
Humphrey at first advised us to go home again. 
“As for your dedication to the cause,” he said, 
“TL think that he hath already forgotten it, see- 
ing that it means nothing, and that your presence 
with us cannot help. Go home, Madam, and let 
Alice persuade Robin to stay at home in order to 
take care of you,” 

“No,” said my mother; “that may we not do. 
I must obey my husband, who commanded us to 
follow him. Whither he goeth there I will fol- 
low.” 

Finding that she was resolute upon this point, 
Humphrey told us that the Duke would certainly 
march upon Taunton, where more than half of 
the town were his friends. He therefore advised 
that we should ride to that place—not following 
the army, but going across the country, most of 
which is a very wild and desolate part, where we 
should have no fear except from gypsies and such 
wild people, who might be robbers and rogues, 
but who were all now making the most of the 
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disturbed state of the country and running about 
the roads plundering and thieving. But he said 
he would himse'f provide us with a guide, one 
who knew the way, and a good stout fellow, arm- 
ed with a cudgel at least. To this my mother 
agreed, fearing to anger her husband if she 
should disturb him at his work of writing letters. 

Humphrey had little trouble in finding the 
guide for us. He was an honest lad from a 
place called Holford, in the Quantock Hills, who, 
finding that there were no arms for him, yas go- 
ing home again. Unhappily, when we got to 
Taunton, he was persuaded—partly by me, alas! 
—toremain, He joined Barnaby’s company, and 
was either killed at Sedgemoor, or one of those 
hanged at Weston, Zoyland, or Bridgewater, For 
he was no more heard of. This business settled, 
we went up tothe church-yard in order to see the 
march of the army out of camp. And a brave 
show the gallant soldiers made. 

First rode Colonel Wade with the vanguard. 
After them, with a due interval, rode the greater 
part of the Horse, already three hundred strong, 
under Lord Grey of Wark. Among them was 
the company sent by Mr. Speke, of White Lack- 
ington, forty very stout fellows, well armed and 
mounted on cart-horses. The main army was 
composed of four regiments. The first was the 
Blue Regiment, or the Duke’s Own, whose Col- 
onel was the aforesaid Wade. They formed the 
van, and were seven hundred strong. The others 
were the White, commanded by Colonel Foukes, 
the Green, by Colonel Holmes, and the Yellow, by 
Colonel Fox. All these regiments were fully 
armed, the men wearing favors or rosettes in 
their hats and on their arms of the color from 
which their regiment was named. 

The Duke himself, who rode a great white 
horse, was surrounded by a small body-guard of 
gentlemen (afterward they became a company 
of forty), richly dressed and well mounted. With 
him were carried the colors, embroidered with the 
words, “ Pro Religione et Libertate.” This was 
the second time that [ had seen the Duke, and 
again I felt at sight of his face the foreknow- 
ledge of coming woe. On such an occasion the 
chief should show a gallant mien and a face 
of cheerful hope. The Duke, however, looked 
gloomy, and hung his head. 

Truly, it seemed to me as if no force could 
dare sv much as to meet this great and invincible 
army. And certainly there could nowhere be 
gathered together a more stalwart set of soldiers, 
nearly all young men, and fall of spirit. They 
shouted and sang as they marched. Presently 
there passed us my brother Barnaby, with his 
company of the Green Regiment. It was easy to 
perceive by the handling of his arms and by his 
bearing that he was accustomed to act with oth- 
ers, and already he had so instructed his men 
that they set an example to the rest both in their 
orderliness of march and the carriage of their 
weapons. 

After the main army they carried the ordnance 
—foursmall cannon—and the ammunition in wag- 
ous with guards and horsemen. Lastly there 
rode those who do not fight, yet belong to the 
army. These were the Chaplain to the army, 
Dr. Hooke, a grave clergyman of the Church of 
England ; Mr. Ferguson, the Duke’s private Chap- 
lain, a fiery person, of whom many hard things 
have been said, which here concern us not; and 
my father, who thus rode openly with the other 
two in order that the Non-conformists might be 
encouraged by his presence, as an equal with the 
two chaplains. He was clad in a new cassock, 
obtained I know not whence. He sat upright in 
the saddle, a Bible in his hand, the long white 
locks lying on his shoulders like a peruke, but 
more venerable than any wig. His thin face was 
flushed with the joy of coming victory, and his 
eyes flashed fire. If all the men had shown such 
a spirit the army would have overrun the whole 
country. The four surgeons—Dr. Temple, Dr. 
Gaylard, Dr. Oliver, and Humphrey — followed, 
all splendid in black velvet and great periwigs. 
Lastly marched the rear-guard; but after the 
army there followed such a motley crew as. no 
one can conceive. There were gypsies, with their 
black tents and carts, ready to rob and plunder; 
there were the tinkers, who are nothing better 
than gypsies, and are said to speak their lan- 
guage; there were men with casks on wheels 
filled with beer or cider; there were carts carry- 
ing bread, cakes, biscuits, and such things as one 
can buy in a booth or at a fair; there were women 
of bold and impudent looks, singing as they walk- 
ed ; there were, besides, whole troops of country 
lads, some of them mere boys, ruuning and strut- 
ting along in hopes to receive arms and to take 
a place in the regiments. 

Presently they were all gone, and Lyme was 
quit of them. What became in the end of all 
the rabble rout which followed the army, I know 
not. One thing was certain: the godly disposi- 
tion, the pious singing of psalms, and the de- 
vout exposition of the Word which I had looked 
for in the army were not apparent. Rather there 
was evident a tumultuous joy, as of school-boys 
out for a holiday—certainly no school-boys could 
have made more noise or showed greater hap- 
piness in their faces. Among them, howeyer, 
there were some men of middle age, whose faces 
showed a different temper; but these were rare. 

“Lord help them!” said our friendly fisher- 
woman, who stood with us, “There will be 
hard knocks before those fine fellows go home 
again.” 

“They fight on the Lord’s side,” said my 
mother ; “therefore they may be killed, but they 
will not wholly perish.” ; 

As for the hard knocks, they began without 
any delay, and on that very morning; for at Ax- 
minster they encountered the Somerset and Dev- 
on Militia, who thought to join their forces, but 
were speedily put to flight by the rebels—a vic- 
tory which greatly engouraged them. 

It hath been maliciously said that we followed 
the army—as if we were two sutler women—on 
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foot, I suppose, tramping in the dust, singing 
ribald songs like those poor creatures whom we 
saw marching out of Lyme. You have heard 
how we agreed to follow Humphrey’s advice. 
Well, we left Lyme very early the next morning 
(our fisherwoman having now become very friend- 
ly and loath to let us go) and rode out, our guide 
(poor lad! his death lies heavy on my soul, yet 
1 meant the best; and, truly, it was the side of 
the Lord) marching beside us armed with a stout 
bludgeon. We kept the main road (which was 
very quiet at this early hour) as far as Axmin- 
ster, where we left it; and after crossing the 
river by a ford, or wash, we engaged upon a track, 
or path, which led along the banks of a little 
stream for a mile or two—as far as the village 
of Chardstock. Here we made no halt, but 
leaving it behind, we struck into a most wild 
and mountainous country full of old forests and 
gveat bare places. It is called the Forest of 
Neroche, and is said to shelter numbers of gyp- 
sies and vagabonds, and to have in it some of 
those wild people who live in the hills and woods 
of Somerset, and do no work except to gather 
the dry broom and tie it up, and so live hard and 
hungry lives, but know not any master. These 
are reported to be a harmless people, but the 
gypsies are dangerous, because they are ready 
to rob and even murder. I thought of Barnaby’s 
bag of gold and trembled. However, we met 
with none of them on the journey, because they 
were all running after Monmouth’s army. There 
was no path over the hills by the way we took ; 
but our guide knew the country so well that he 
needed none, pointing out the hills with a kind 
of pride as if they belonged to him, and telling 
us the name of every one; but these I have long 
since forgotten. The country, however, I can 
never forget, because it is so wild and beautiful, 
One place I remember. It is a very strange and 
wonderful place. There is a vast great earth 
work surrounded by walls of stone, but these 
are ruinous. It stands on a hill ealled Black- 
down, which looks over into the Vale of Taunton, 
The guide said it was called Castle Ratch, and 
that it was built long ago by the ancient Romans, 
It is not at all like Sherborne Castle, which 
Oliver Cromwell slighted when he took the place 
and blew it up with gunpowder; but Sherborne 
was not built by the Romans. Here, after our 
long walk, we halted and took the dinner of cold 
bacon and bread which we had brought with us, 
The place looks out upon the beautiful Vale of 
Taunton, of which I had heard. Surely there 
cannot be a more rich, fertile, and lovely place 
in all England than the Vale of Taunton, Our 
guide began to tell us of the glories of the town, 
its wealth and populousness—and all for Mon 
mouth, he added. When my mother was rested 
we remounted our nags and went on, descending 
into the plain. Humphrey had provided us with 
a letter commendatory. He, who knew the 
names of all who were well affected, assured us 
that the lady to whom the letter was addressed, 
Miss Susan Blake by name, was one of the most 
forward in the Protestant cause. She was well 
known and much respected, and she kept a 
school for young gentlewomen, where many chil- 
dren of the Non-conformist gentry were edu- 
cated. He instructed us to proceed directly to 
her house, and to ask her to procure for us a 
decent and safe lodging. He could not have 
given us a letter to any better person. 

It was late in the afternoon when we rode into 
Taunton. The streets were full of people run- 
ning about, talking now in groups and now by 
twos and threes; now shouting and now whis- 
pering. While we rode along the street a man 
ran bawling, 

“Great news! great news! Monmouth is upon 
us with twice ten thousand men!” 

It seems that they had only that day learned 
of the defeat of the militia by the rebels. A 
company of the Somerset militia were in the 
town, under Colonel Luttrell, in order to keep 
down the people. 

Taunton is, as everybody knows, a most rich, 
prosperous, and populous town, I had never be- 
fore seen so many houses and so many people. 
Why, if the men of Taunton declared for the 
Duke, his cause was already won. For there is 
nowhere, as I could not fail to know, a greater 
stronghold of dissent than this town, except Lon- 
don, and none where the Non-conformists have 
more injuries to remember. Only two years be- 
fore this their meeting-houses had been broken 
into and their pulpits and pews brought out and 
burned, and they were forced, against their con- 
science, to worship in the parish church. 

We easily found Miss Blake’s house, and giv- 
ing our horses to the guide, we presented her 
with our letter. She was a young woman some- 
what below the common stature, quick of speech, 
her face and eyes full of vivacity, and about 
thirty years of age. But when she had read the 
letter and understood who we were and whence 
we came, she first made a deep reverence to my 
mother, and then she took my hands and kissed 
me. 

“Madam,” she said, “believe me, my poor house 
will be honored indeed by the presence of the 
wife and the daughter of the godly Dr. Comfort 
Eykin. Pray, pray, go no farther. Ihave a room 
that is at your disposal. Go thither, Madam, I 
beg, and rest after your journey. The wife of 
Dr. Eykin! ’Tis indeed an honor.” And so 
with the kindest words she led us upstairs, and 
gave us a room with a bed in it, and caused wa- 
ter for washing to be brought, and presently 
went out with me to buy certain things needful 
for us, who were indeed rustical in our dress, to 
present the appearance of gentlewomen—thanks 
to Barnaby’s heavy purse, I could get them with- 
out teHing my mother anything about it. She 
then gave us supper, and told us all the news. 
The ‘King, she said, was horribly afraid, and it 
was rumored that the priests had all been sent 
away to France; the Taunton people were re- 
solved to give the Duke a brave reception; all 

















over the country, there was no doubt, men would 
rally by thousands ; ‘she was in a rapture of joy 
and gratitude. Supper over, she took us to her 
school-room, and here—oh, the pretty sight !— 
her school-girls were engaged in working and em- 
broidering flags for the Duke’s army. : 

“IT know not,” she said, “whether his Grace 
will condescend to receive them. But it is all 
we women can do.” Poor wretch! she after- 
ward suffered the full penalty for her zeal. 

-All that evening we heard the noise of men 
running about the town, with the clanking of 
weapons and the commands of officers; but we 
knew not what had happened. 

Lo! in the morning the glad tidings that the 
militia had left the town. Nor was that all; for 
at daybreak the people began to assemble, and, 
there being none to stay them, broke into the 
great church and took possession of the arms 
that had been deposited for safety in the tower. 
They also opened the prison and set free a wor- 
thy Non-conformist divine named Vincent. All 
the morning the mob ran about the streets shout- 
ing, ‘A Monmouth! a Monmouth!” the Magis- 
trates and Royalists not daring so much as to 
show their faces, and there was nothing talked 
of but the overthrow of the King and the triumph 
of the Protestant religion. Nay, there were fiery 
speakers in the market-place and before the west 
poreh of the church, who mounted on tubs and 
exhorted the people. Grave merchants came 
forth and shook hands with each other; minis- 
ters who had been in hiding now walked forth 
boldly. It was truly a great day for Taunton, 

The excitement grew greater when Captain 
Hucker, a well-known serge-maker of the town, 
rode in with a troop of Monmouth’s horse. Cap- 
tain Hucker had been seized by Colonel Phillips 
on the charge of receiving a message from the 
Duke, but he escaped and 
his greater loss, as afterw: 


joined the rebels, to 
ard appeared. How- 
ever, he now rode in to tell his fellow-townsmen 
of his own wonderful and providential escape, 
and that the Duke would certainly arrive the next 
day; and he exhorted them to give him such a 
welcome as he had a right to expect at their 
hands. He also reminded them that they were 
the sons of the men who forty years before de- 
fended Taunton under Admiral Blake. There 
was a great shouting and tossing of caps after 
Captain Hucker’s address, and no one could do 
too much for the horsemen with him, so that I 
fear these brave fellows were fain to lie 
down and sleep till the fumes of the strong ale 
should leave their brains, 

All that day and half the night we sat in Miss 
Blake’s school-room finishing the flags, in which 
I was permitted to join. There were twenty- 
seven flags in all presented to the army by the 
Taunton maids—twelve by Miss Blake and fif- 
teen by one Mrs. Musgrave, also a school-mistress. 
And now, indeed, seeing that the militia at Ax 
minster had fled almost at the mere aspect of 
one man, and those of Taunton had also fled 
away secretly by night, and, catching the zeal of 
our kind entertainer, and considering the courage 
and spirit of these good people, I began to feel 
confident again, and my heart, which had fallen 
very low at the sight of the Duke’s hanging head 
and gloomy looks, rose again, and all dangers 
seemed to vanish, And so, in a meré fool’s par- 
adise, I continued happy indeed until the fatal 
news of Sedgemoor fight awoke us all from our 
fond dreams. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
TAUNTON. 

I nevER weary in thinking of the gayety and 
happiness of those four days at Taunton among 
the rebels. There was no more doubt in any of 
our hearts; we were all confident of victory— 
and that easy, and perhaps bloodless. As was 
the rejoicing at Taunton, so it would be in every 
town of the country. One only had to look out 
of window in order to feel assurance of that 
victory, so jolly, so happy, so confident looked 
every face. 

“Why,” said Miss Blake, “in future ages even 
we women, who have only worked the flags, will 
be envied for our share in the glorious deliver- 
ance. Great writers will speak of us as they 
speak of the Roman women.” Then all our eyes 
sparkled, and the needles flew faster and the flags 
grew nearer to completion. 

If history should condescend to remember the 
poor maids of Taunton at all, it will be, at best, 
with pity for the afflictions which afterward fell 
upon them; none, certainly, will envy them; but 
we shall be forgotten. Why should we be re- 
membered 2? Women, it is certain, have no busi- 
ness with affairs of State, and especially none 
with rebellions and civil wars. Our hearts and 
passions carry us away. The leaders in the 
cause which we have joined appear to us to be 
more than human; we cannot restrain ourselves, 
we fall down and worship our leaders, especially 
in the cause of religion and liberty. 

Now behold! On the very morning after we 
arrived at Taunton I was abroad in the streets 
with Miss Blake, looking at the town, which hath 
shops full of the most beautiful and precious 
things, and wondering at the great concourse of 
people (for the looms were all deserted, and the 
workmen were in the streets filled with a mar- 
tial spirit), I saw riding into the town no other 
than Robin himself. Ob, how my heart leaped 
up to see him! He was most gallantly dressed 
—in a purple coat, with a crimson sash over his 
shoulders to carry his sword; be had pistols in 
his holsters, and wore great riding-boots, and 
with him rode a company of a dozen young men, 
mounted on good strong nags; why, they were 
men of our own village, and I knew them, every 
one. They were armed with muskets and pikes 
—I knew where they came from—and when they 
saw me the fellows all began to grin, and to 
square their shoulders so as to look more martial. 
But Robin leaped from his horse. 
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“'Tis Alice!’ he cried. “Dear heart! Thou 
art then safe, so far? Madam, your servant.” 
Here he took off his hat to Miss Blake. “Lads, 
ride on to the White Hart and call for what vou 
want, and take care of the nags. This is a joy- 
ful meeting, sweetheart.” Here he kissed me. 
“The Duke, they say, draws thousands daily. I 
thought to find him in Taunton by this time. 
Why, we are as good as victoriou® already. 
Humphrey, I take it,is with his Grace. My 
dear, even had the Cause of Freedom failed to 
move me I had been dragged by the silken ropes 
of love. Truly, I could not choose but come. 
There was the thought of these brave fellows 
marching to battle, and I all the time skulking 
at home, who had ever been so loud upon their 
side. And there was the thought of Humphrey, 
braving the dangers of the field, tender though 
he be, and IJ, strong and lusty, sitting by the fire, 
and sleeping on a feather-bed ; and always there 
was the thouglit of thee, my dear,among these rude 
soldiers—like Milton’s ladyamongthe rabble rout, 
because well I know that even Christian warriors 
(so called) are not lambs ; and, again, there was 
my grandfather, who could find no rest, but con- 
tinually walked to and fro, with looks that at 
one time said, ‘Go, my son’; and at others, ‘ Nay; 
lest thou receive a hurt’; and the white face of 
my mother, which said, as plain as eyes could 
speak: ‘He ought to go, he ought to go; and 
yet he may be killed.’” 

“Oh, Robin! 
more fighting!’ 

“Well, my dear, if I am not tedious to Madam 
here—” 

“Oh, sir,” said Miss Blake, “it is a joy to hear 
this talk.” She told me afterward that it was a 
joy to look upon so gallant a gentleman, and such 
a pair of lovers. She, poor thing, had no sweet- 
heart. i 

“Then on Monday,” Robin continued, “the day 
before yesterday, I could refrain no longer, but 
laid the matter before my grandfather. Sweet- 
heart, there is no better man in all the world.” 

“Of that Lam well assured, Robin.” 

“First, he said that if anything befell me he 
should go down in sorrow to his grave; yet that 


Pray God there prove to be no 


as to his own end an old man so near the grave 
should not be concerned about the manner of his 
end so long as he should keep to honor and 
duty. Next, that in his own youth he had him- 
self gone forth willingly to fight in the cause of 
Liberty, without counting the risk. Thirdly, that 
if my conscience did truly urge me to follow the 
Duke, [ onglit to obey that voice in the name of 
God, And this with tears in his eves, and vet a 
lively and visible satisfaction, that, as he himself 
had chosen, so his grandson would choose. ‘Sir, 
I said, ‘ that voice of conscience speaks very loudly 
and clearly. I cannot stifle it. Therefore, by 
your good leave, I will go.’ Then he bade me 
take the best horse in the stable, and gave me a 
purse of gold, and so I made ready.” 

Miss Blake at this point said that she was re- 
minded of David. It was, I suppose, because 
Robin was so goodly a lad to look upon; other- 
wise David, though an exile, did never endeavor 
to pull King Saul from his throne. 

“Then,” Robin continued, “I went to my mo- 
ther. She wept, because war hath many dangers 
and chances; but she would not say me ‘ Nay.’ 
And in the evening when the men came home I 
asked who would go with me. <A dozen stout 
fellows—you know them all, Sweetheart—stepped 
forth at once; another dozen would have come, 
but their wives prevented them. And so, mounting 
them on good cart-lorses, | bade farewell and 
rode away.” 

“Sir,” said Miss Blake, “ you have chosen the 
better part. You will be rewarded by so splendid 
a victory that it will surprise all the world; and 
for the rest of vour life—yes, and for generations 
afterward—you will be ranked among the deliv- 
erers of your country. It is a great privilege, 
sir, to take part in the noblest passage of English 
history. Oh!” she clasped her hands, “I am 
sorry that I am not a man, only because I would 
strike a blow in this sacred cause. But we are 
women, and we can but pray—and make flags. 
We cannot die for the cause.” 

The event proved that women can sometimes 
die for the cause, because she herself, if any wo- 
man ever did, died for her cause. : 

Then Robin left us in order to take steps about 
his men and himself. Captain Hucker received 
them in the name of the Duke. They joined the 
cavalry, and Robin was made a Captain. This 
done, he rode out with the rest to meet the 
Duke. 

Now when his approach was known everybody 
who had a horse rode forth to meet him, so that 
there followed him, not counting his army, so 
great a company that they almost made another 
army. Lord Grey rode on one side of him, and 
Colonel Speke on the other; Dr. Hooke, the chap- 
Jain, and my father rode behind. My heart swell- 
ed with joy to hear how the people, when they 
had shouted themselves hoarse, cried out for my 
father, because his presence showed that they 
would have once more that liberty of worship for 
want of which they had so long languished. The 
Duke’s own chaplain, Mr. Ferguson, had got a 
naked sword in his hand, and was marching on 
foot, crying out, in a most vainglorious manner: 
“T am Ferguson, the famous Ferguson, that Fer- 
guson for whose head so many hundred pounds 
were offered. I am that man; I am that man.” 
He wore a great gown and cassock, which con- 
sorted ill with the sword in his hand; and in the 
evening he preached in the great church, while 
my father preached in the old meeting-house to 
a much larger congregation, and, I venture to 
think, a much more edifying discourse. 

The army marched through the town in much 
the same order as it had marched out of Lyme, 
and it seemed not much bigger, but the men 
marched more orderly, and there was less langh- 
ing aud shouting. But the streets were so throng- 
ed that the men could hardly make their way. 








As soon as it was reported that the Duke was 
within a mile (they had that day marched sixteen 
miles, from Ilminster), the church bells were set 
a-ringing ; children came out with baskets of flow 
ers in readiness to strew them at his feet as he 
should and lilies and all kinds of 
summer flowers, so that his horse had a most del 


pass roces 
icate carpet to walk upon; the common people 
crowded the sides of the streets; the windows 
were filled with ladies, who waved their handker- 
chiefs, and called aloud on Heaven to bless the 
good Duke, the brave Duke, the sweet and lovely 
Duke. If there were anv malcontents in the town 
they kept snug; it would have cost them dear 
even to lave been seen in the streets that day 
The Duke showed on this oceasion a face full of 
hope and happiness ; indeed, if he had not shown 
a cheerful countenance on such a day 
have been something less, or something greater, 
than human, I mean that he would have been 
either insensible and blockish not to be moved 


he would 


by such a welcome, or else he would have been a 
prophet, as foreseeing what would follow. He 
rode bareheaded, carrving his hat in his hand; 
he was dressed in a shining corselet, with a blue 
silk scarf and a purple coat; his long brown hair 
hung in curls upon his shoulder 


his sweet lips 
were parted with a gracious smile; 


his beautiful 
brown eyes—never had any Prince more lovely 
eyes—looked pleased and benignant; truly there 
was never made any man more comely than the 
Duke of Monmouth. The face of his father, and 


that of his uncle, King James, were dark and 
gloomy, but the Duke’s face was naturally bright 
and cheerful; King Charles's long nose in him 


was softened and reduced to the 


proportions of 
manly beauty ; 


in short, there was no feature that 
in his father was harsh and unpleasing but was 
in him sweet and beautiful. If I had thought 
him comely and like a King’s son when four years 
before he made his Progress, I thought him now 
beautiful. He was 
thinner in the face, which gave his appearance 





ten times as gracious an 


the greater dignity ; he had ever the most gracious 
smile and the most charming eves; and at such 
a moment as this who could believe the things 
which they said about his wife and Lady Went- 
worth? No; they were inventions of his ene- 
mies; they must be base lies ; so noble a Presence 
could not conceal a guilty heart; he must be as 


good and virtuous as he was brave and lovely. 
Thus we talked, sitting in the 


we cheered our souls, 


window, and thus 
Even now, to think how 
great and good he looked on that day, it is diffi 
cult to believe that he was in some matters so 


vile. Iam not of those who expect one kind of 
moral conduct from one man and a different kind 
from another: there is but one set of command- 
ments for rich and poor, for prince and veasant 
But the pity of it—oh! the pity of it with a 
prince! 


Never, in short, did one see such a tumult of 
joy ; it is impossible to speak otherwise: the peo 
ple had lost their wits with excess of joy. No» 
did they show their welcome in shouting only 
for all the doors were thrown wide open ant 
supplies and necessaries of all kinds were sen 
to the soldiers in the camp outside the town, so 
that the country lads declared they had 
fared more sumptuously, There rode after 
the Duke several Non-cor 
sides my father. Thus there was the 
Lark, of Lyme: he was an ag 
er, who thought it no shame to 


nevet 
now 
ormist ministers be 
pious M 
ed Buptist preach- 
his profession to 
gird on a sword and to command a troop of 
there were, whose names I 
forget, who had come forth to join the deliverer 

In the market-place the Duke halted, while his 
Declaration was read aloud. One thing I could 
hot approve, igged forth three of the 
Jusiices—High-Churehme n and standing stoutly 
for King James—and foreed then 
headed, to the Declaration: a thing which eame 
near afterward to their Yet they 
looked sour and unwilling, as any one would have 
testified. The Declaration was a long document, 
and the reading of it took half an hour at least; 
but the people cheered all the time. 


horse; and others 


They d 
to listen, bare- 


destruction 


After this they read a Proclamation, warning 
the soldiers against taking aught without pay- 
ment. But Robin laughed, saving that this was 
the way with armies, where the General was al- 
ways on the side of virtue, vet the soldiers were 
always yielding to temptation in the matter of 
sheep and poultry, that human nature must not 
be too much tempted, and camp rations are 
sometimes scanty Sut it was a noble Procla- 
mation, and I cannot but believe that the rob- 
beries afterward complained of were committed 
by the tattered crew who followed the camp, 
rather than by the brave fellows themselves 

The Duke lay at Captain Hucker’s house, over 
against the Three Cups Inn. That was a great 
honor for Mr. Hucker, a plain serge-mak« r, and 
there many who thinking 
that the Duke should not have gone to the house 
of so humble a person. It was also said that 
for his services Mr. Hucker boasted that he 
should expect nothing less than a coronet and 
the title of Peer, once the business was safely 
despatched. A Peer to be made out ofa master 
serge-maker! But we must charitably refuse to 
believe all that is reported, and, indeed (I say it 
with sorrow of that most unfortunate lady, Miss 
Blake), much idle tattle concerning neighbors 
was carried on in her house, and I was told that 
it was the same in every house of Taunton, s 


were were envious, 


) 
that the women spent all their time in talking of 
their neighbors’ affairs, and what might be go- 
ing on in the houses of their friends. This is a 
kind of talk which my father would never pe 
mit, as testifying to idle curiosity, and leading to 
undue importance concerning things which are 
fleeting and trivial 

However, the Duke was bestowed in Captain 
Hucker’s best bed—of that there was no doubt- 
and the bells rang and bonfires played, and the 
people sang and shouted in the streets, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SHE TOOK US TO HER SCHOOL-ROOM, AND HERE—OH, THE PRETTY SIGHT!—HER SCHOOL-GIRLS WERE ENGAGED IN WORKING AND EMBROIDERING 
FLAGS FOR THE DUKE’S ARMY.—[Sre.Besant’s Seriat Srory, “For Fairu anp Frexpom,” on Pace 614.) 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


g, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 





25 cents a bottle.—[ Adv 





Bornetr'’s Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
essing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
u,and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[Ad.] 





Tur superiority of Burner's Fravonine Exteaors 
ynsists iu their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.} 





ADVHER'LISHMEN'LS. 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
9 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


y Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


The Result of Merit. 


When anything pers a test of fifty 





years among a discriminating people, it is 


Winstow's Soornine Syeve for Children 


, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for | 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
Strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 





| tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 


pretty good evidence that there is merit | 


somewhere. Few, if any, medicines have 


met with such continued success and 


popularity as has marked the progress of 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS, which, after | 


a trial of over fifty years, are 
to be the 
purifier, tonic, and alterative ever intro- 
duced to the public. 

That this is the result of merit, and that 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS perform all 
that is claimed for them, is conclusively 
proved by the fact that those who regard 


conceded | 


safest and most effectual blood | 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 


Royat Bakine Powpen Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y- 


Baby’s Choice. 


Cutiovrea Soar produces the loveliest, whitest, 
clearest, softest skin, 
free from pimple, 
spot, or blemish. It 
is absolutely pure, 
delicately medicated, 
exquisitely  per- 
fumed, and simply 
incomparable as an 
Infantile Skin Soup. 
If used from mo- 
ment of birth, ix sure 


. 7 







species of skin and 
co SCalp diseases. Sule 
7 greater than that of 
<—S=~ all other infantile 
skin soaps in the 
world combined, 


Forres | Drve & Cuemioar Co., Boston, U. 8. A. 


| Send for “* How to Parity and Beautify the Skin.” 


them with the greatest favor are those | 


who have used them the longest. 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold in | 


every drug and imedicinue store, either 


plain or sugar-coated. 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of beth being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 








OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 


equais this palatable Emulsion. 
ects BY ACL DRUCCISTS. 


Disgusted 


with the old door mat that don't half 
clean the feet? Try the Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. It’s neat, 
strong and DOES what it’s made for. 
Their Steel Picket Fence don't cost 
much and would improve your place. 
NATIONAL WIRE mgaT Sy fry ee 
Works: Cac AG 0, ILL.; BEAVER FALLs, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
_ General Office: 116 Illinois St., CHIcAGo ‘9 L. 
tern Agency: 106 Chambers St., NEw 


METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 

The most Select Musical School in the United States. 
Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. Sncecessful 
musicians and eminent teachers comprise the Fac- 
ulty — all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent — them are: Dupiey Buox, A.next 
K. Parsons, and Harry Rowe Sueiiey. Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for 50-page 
circular. H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 

Cc. B, HAWLEY, Musical Director. 
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The ‘finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


“CLEANFAST” FAST ‘BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely clean, fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
and unsurpassed wearing 
qualities. 

None genuine without our 
trade-mark on cach puir. 
Send for price-list. 








TRADE MARK. 
The oe Hosiery Co., 


927 Broadway, N. 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
107 State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston. 


“ROPE LINEN FLOSS 
EMPRESS CORD 


GERMAN CORD 
BaARGARREN ART THREAD 
BOOK on EMBROIDERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 € 
J:Ri LEESON ¢ C€ § 
36/ Broadway V¥ —BOSTON 





ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 


Has few equals and no superior in America. 


Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, | 


Elocution. Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost 
moderate, si c ng address 


N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 


ROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST | PHILADELPHIA. 


| Absolutely Pure 
| Sold by first-class 
| Grocers everywhere 
| A trial sample free 
| on request, 


PRESS, $3. Cirenlar size, $8. 
Newspaper size,$44. ‘l'ype-set- 
ting easy, printed directions. 
CAI Wi Send 2 stamps for Catalogue 


ARDS preases,type,cards,&c.,to facto. 
ry,Kzisxy & Co.,Meriden,Ct. 





to prevent every | 











| 
ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 
The shells of the ocean yield 10 pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
| the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


RELIEF AT LAST! 


TRADE [Q. D.] Mare. 


CALUMET 
CORSET CLASP. 


NO MORE STRAINING. 
Unfasten Your Corset Standing or 
—— 








NEW STYLE. 

















| No Bruised Hands. Press Protected by 
Elastic Strap. 


Recommended by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 


Insist upon having it in your Corsets. Scnd 
for sample 25 cents. 


HAFF & WALBRIDCE, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
76 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 
For cate bv all Dealers. 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS. 


Surplus, $355,016 

Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi- 
=: an oe 4 e oix 105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056,800 of 

8 interest a principal 

have been returned 

to Investors with- 

gut dels oy or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

irst M e and Debenture Bonds and 

Savings Gert Rootes always on hand for sale— 

n Savings rtments, in amounts of $5 and up- 

~ ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 

ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Wew York Mana’r. HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 








DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 


| Orriors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
| 610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
| St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


| Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 
| SU csr nde OUsS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
ecifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying ‘disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous — can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juian, 4 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


WHITE TAR SOAP 
Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases. 
| Ask for it. Drug and Dry-Goods Stores. 


THE WHITE TAR €0., 





125 Warren Street, N. Y. 





“PARTED BANG” ' 


Made of natural = 
LOUBLY Hair. 


| guarn’ 
| who weer their hair paar ig = 
Boautifyin e Mack: with re’ 
n 
$2; Hair Goods, S. Cosmetics 
seit OOD anys ‘where. Send to 


the m'fr for Nllust’d Price-L ‘sts 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 








REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


By Special Appointment to 


H.M, The Queen of England. 
H.M, The Empress of Russia. 
H.M, The ses eeuaiine of ny 


ENLARGEMENT 


—Or— 


PREMISES. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


In order to cope with the steadily increas. 
ing volume of business, we are compelled to 
build an extensive addition to the premises now 
occupied by us. The alterations, when com- 
pleted, will give us one of the most magnificent 
showrooms in New York, running clear through 
from Fifth Avenue to Broadway, with entrances 
on both Avenues. 

The opening will take place on or about 
Sept. Ist, when an exhibition of the original 
models of Gowns, Coats, and Wraps designed 
for che Full and Winter Seasons will be given. 


aio Fith Ave, =" 1132 Bway, N.Y. 
PARIS —NEW YORK —LYONS, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, & RETAILERS. 
GENERAL DRY GOODS. 


Orders and requests for samples sent to our 
Mail Order Department, will receive special aud 


prompt attention. 





THE OLD STATEN ISLAND | 


phia 


188s. 


_ 


75 BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ae 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 

other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


| New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
} St. Louis, San Francisco. 


WHILBUR’S 


— 
_ 
( 






nest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
uires no bo! olingse gg Be. for Dyspeptics 
pidren, | i < hy son your dealer, or send {Q stampa 
for trial can. BR & SONS, Philadelphia. 





HE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
of America, 126 and 128 East 17th St., New York. 
Entrance Examinations: 
| Singing, September 24th and 25th; Violin, Septem- 
ber 28th and 29th ; ahi October Ist and 2d. 


QHOPPING DONE FOR LADIES. Buying 
millinery goods for the retail trade a specialty 
Mrs. W. W. PARCE, 147 West 43d Street, New York. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? 


Established 1875. 
a HELEN 





126%128 Cheol St: 
Philadel 
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THE . LE ADING - FUR HOUSE ! OF 
AMERICA. 


Tur fine fit and finish of the seal-skin garments | 


manufactured by C, C. Shayne, 103 Prince Street. have 


already made the store a favorite resort for old New- | 


Yorkers who appreciate the gain of buying from a 


practical furrier who understands the value of fur- | 


ekins. The name of Shayne has become a guarantee 
of fine workmanship, 
dealing.—New York Tribune. 

Mr. C. C. Shayne, the well-known fur merchant, 
exhibited the rarest business tact in the selection of 
his place of basiness in Prince Street. 


ing is much smaller than that of a similar place on 
that great thoroughfare. 


good quality, and honorable | 


Though so | 
near Broadway, the rent for his large five-story build- | 


Then the Broadway cars | 











| INFANTILE 


Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zceured by: 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


| RS CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
| tifying the skin of cbi’dren and infants and curing 


make it practically near the uptown shoppers, and | torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 


ladies soon learn where they can purchase the best | 


furs for the least money—of a largely wholesale dealer 
and manufacturer, who pays a low rent aud purchases 
the raw materials in quantities for cash. 

Mr. Shayne gets the seal-skius from which he man- 
utactures his beautiful garments direct from London, 
they being the best cured and dyed Alaska seal-skins 
in the world, and are made into perfect-fitting gar- 
ments, lined and fimdshed in the elegant style which 
has made this house so famous.—V. ¥. Sun. 

Upon the theory that it does not pay to sell poor 
materials, Mr. C. C. Shayne, the fur dealer, has built 
up a reputation that is bringing to him a fast-increas- 
ing prosperity.—N Y. Times. 

The furs manufactured by C, C. Shayne are well 
known and popular, and have his name on, the guar- 
antee of reliability. —. Y. Mail and Express. 

It is well known that the furs manufactured by 
C. C, Shayne, 103 Prince Street, are the very best to 
be had. Elegant styles, perfect-fitting garments, have 


secured the leading position in the wade for this | 


house.—N. Y. Heeniny Telegram. 
The most fashionable furs the coming season will 
be seal-skin Newmarkets and Paletots, plain and 


| 


trimmed, 52 to 58 inches long, and Sacques, close fit- | 


ting, 24 to 45. inches long. 
tured by C. C. Shayne, leading furrier, 108 Prince 
Street, N. Y. (formerly of Broadway), ave the recog- 
nized staudard styles, and are adopted by the best 
merchants .of the country. All goods produced by 
this house are made from selected skins, properly 
cured and dressed, and are thoroughly reliable in ev- 
ery particular, The moderate prices at which they 
are Offered should be an inducement to both whole- 
sale and retail buyers. —N. Y. World. 

A visit to Mr. Shayne’s establishment will repay the 
trouble. Entering the salesroom, the visitor finds on 
either hand large glass showcases, arranged in which 
are displayed some of the elegant goods for which 
this firm has secured so deserved a reputation. On 
the one hand are bales of the finest Alaska seal, Hud- 
sou Bay otter, Lake Superior beaver, and other valu- 
able pelts, the dressing and de odorizing of which is a 

specialty, and the leather of which is rendered as soft 
as chamois. The seal-skins are procured direct from 
London importers, and only one quality, and that the 
finest procurable, are in demand for Mr. Shayne's trade. 
These are prepared most carefully, cut up into gar- 
ments, and put together by skilled hands. 

In the salesroom all varieties of furs and styles are 
on exhibition —seal and otter dolmans, paletots, ul 


The garments manufac- 


eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curicurna Remepies are 
infallible. 

| Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiouna 
Rrso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofala. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cu'rtoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Rrso.vent, $1. Prepaid by the Porren Druga anv 
Curmican Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ae ~=©6 Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and ~@a | 
es beautified by Currouna Soar. “6s 
Kinney Pains, Backache, and Weakness cured 
by Curtouna Anti-Patn Praster, an instan- 
taneous pain-subdning plaster. 25c. 


NEW 










sters, circulars, and Newmarkets. Here are to be 
found seal sacques ranging in price from $150 to $250, | 
according to length and size; seal jackets, $100 to | 
$150; Newmarkets and paletots from $250 to $400; 
dolmans from $250 to $500, and even at higher figures, 
which are regulated by the costliness of the trimming. 
The two top floors are devoted to the manufacturing 
department. Here the various skins are prepared, cut 
up, blocked, and put through all the various opera- 
tions from which they emerge finished garments, 
Besides these goods, on which Mr. Shayne stakes his 
reputation, there is an infinite variety of fare for oth 
er purposes. There are muffs of various kinds and 
patterns, carriage robes in all the skins suitable for 
such uses, gentlemen's fur-lined and seal-skin over- 
coats, caps, and gloves, &c., and all from skins that 
are specially selected for this house, which is now 
recognized as the leading New York Fur Establish- 
meut.—N. ¥. Daily Graphic. 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
Plate Mm ilal- my -Vel-jae-lit-lame u Aele) & 

It isthe best Underwear made 

It is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

It will not irritate the skin. 

It has special electric prop- 
erties. 

It is a protection 
colds, catarrh. 
tism and malaria. 

Manufactured’in all styles for Men, 

Women and Children. 

leading merchants. 





against 
rheuma- 


For sale by all 
Catalogue, with 
prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N. Y, 


Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 


ENGLISH & AMERICAN 





Wilton & Brussels 


CARPETS 


—FOR 

HALLS & STAIRS. 
OF ALL WIDTHS, IN SPECIAL, EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS, NOT SHOWN BY ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 

JOHN F. ORNE, 

Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Correspondence Invited. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


BROADWAY and 14th ST., N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1540. 


DRY GOODS. 


We employ a large force of experienced clerks, whose 
cole duty is to attend with care and promptness to 


MAIL ORDERS. 


904 


PARIS. SHAPE. 


Latest Paris Fashion Magazines indicate that,instead 
of less, more of a bustle is to be worn this year. The 
Paris bustle has more shelf than formerly, to support 
the drapery, and our latest LANGTRY is modelled after 
this last Paris style. Be sure to ask for the LAN@TRY. 

For sale at all leading Dry-Goods Houses. 
PRICK, PER MAIL, 60 CENTS. 
Patented in U.S,, Canada, and Europe. 


THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO.,, | 


86 Leonard Street., New 3 New York. 


MME. DEMOREST’sS 


PORTFOLIO OF FASHIONS 


AND 


WHAT TO WEAR 
FOR FALL AND WINTER OF 1888- 1 


Will be ready September Ist. 


Contains 80 pages and about 1000 illustrations 
of the very latest and best styles, aud 
authentic information of the goods 
that will be most fashionable 


for the coming season. 





| DON’T FAIL TO SEND FOR A COPY. 


| Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co,, 


17 KH. l4th St., New York. 


S. CUMPRECHT, 


(Successor to D. Joana,) 


40 W. 234 STREET, NEW YORK, 


Sole Avent of the celebrated and well-known 


“CROWN” KID & SUEDE GLOVES 


pronounced by all who have worn them 


THE BEST OF ALL GLOVES, 


pen their price is the most reasonable of any first- | 


ass glove. Warranted in every respect, they are the 
only gloves imported to tit Short, Medium, or Long 
Fingered Hands. IT will send them * ‘Postage Free” 
to any part of the United States or Canada at the prices 
below, thus enabling everybody, living even in the 
remotest part of this continent, to buy their gloves ut 
New York prices. 


PRICE LIST of the ‘‘ CROWN” GLOVES 


in Kid or Suede (undressed). 


5- Bu tron, any color or MONON. coo Shee secon nwcy 

5 “with Embroide red Back, 

Ch MS OR te Raa eee 

8 ts *  Mosquetaire L mw | 
8 se “ with Embroidered Back, 2.15 
4 os Mixxe 3 "Glo ve, 1.00 
2 ” Boys’ see ~ 1.00 
2 Gents’ ~ st = 1.50 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 


than fifty years, Try it, 








Pears Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS ’—The Great English Complexion SOAP, —Sold Everywhere,” 
| pa 


| Remington 


ly 
| | go mm) Bix STANDARD 


‘Typewriter 




















SPEED CONTESTS: Crxcinnatt, « 25, 's8 yhest speed on |e rk. New York, Aug. 
2,°S8. Highest speed on correspondence. ‘I NTO, Aug 13, 88. (Interna’l Tou rnament for World’s Cham- 
pionship.) 1st and 2d Prizes, business correspondence ist "and 2d Prizes, legal testimony (gold and silver 


| medals). Send for circular and price-list Wye KOPF, SEAMANS & B ENEDIC T, 327 ; Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Shoulder Braces Free. THE P, COX 


ot 











p 
E 


Mme. Demorest’s Health Sh 


Braces. 





Say IO[o 9ty} 


Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy- 
five cents per pair. We will mail one pair free and 
postage paid to every subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 


| cuiaaitenaien to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 
50 cts. and mention Harper's Bazar, and we will send 
the braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one 
vear. The Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully ilns- 
trated, covering every possible field of Fashions, fancy 
work, home decoration, cooking, &c., &c. Address 


oe Fashion & Sewing Machine Co., 
- L4th St., New York C ity. 





FINE SHOES 
For Ladies and Children. 


For sale by the leading retailers 
throughout the country. 


THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


Glove-Fitting 


4KOMSOy , 


HAVE NEVER 
BEEN EQUAL 
TO PRESENT 
MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 

THREE LENGTHS, 
Short, Medium, and 

Extra Long. 

TWELVE GRADES, 





. Highest Awards Granted. 


THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 
FOR QUALI 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE 


THOMSON,LANCDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


DRY = FROM NEW YORK, 


mona t_ LONBST. PRICES. 





ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED T0 THE PURCHASER. 


All Goods warranted as represented, or Money re- 
funded. For richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any 
make of “ Black Silk” in the world. We have had 50 
years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. Make 
no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer 

Samples sent free on applic ation. O. S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn 


Silks, Dress Goods Em broideries 5 


ons, Shoes, &c.,in lary 





assortinent, af prices unnst 
Fall and Winter Catalogue (now in press 
application. 


Le Boutillier | Of aaa 
Brothers, : 


NEW YORK. 


sent on 


Tastes goc 
in time. Sold by druggis 


4 
Best Cough Syru 
| “” CONSUMPTION 











|The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 

| ments and supersedes every Velveteen. 
‘| VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. 

only supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 B OOME STREET, NEW York. 


1% embodies all known improve 
Comes in the teading shade es and in three qualities. 
To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXL, NO. 57, 








FACETIZ. 


THE BACHELOR'S LAMENT. 


I wonper now what 1 have done? 
Ob dear, what can it be? 

So many, many pretty girls, 
And not a one for me! 


I hear they’re at the ocean side, 
I follow to the sea; 

I see a thousand pretty girls, 
But never one for me. 


I've wandered up and down the earth 
Until I’m thirty-three, 

Still looking for the pretty girl 
That ought to be for me. 


Oh, did she perish in her youth, 
Or die in infancy ? 
Or has some other fellow got 
The girl that was for me? 
A. P. W_S. 
a 
The man who falls out of a balloon 
realizes the gravity of the situation be- 
fore he has dropped five miles. 
eerie lade, 
A LUCKY MAN 
* Fortunate ?” quoth Ridgeley, enthu- 
siastically. ‘Fortunate’ I should say 
Wilkins was fortunate! Why, his in- 
come is fully twenty thousand dollars a 
year, and I don't believe his expenses 
foot up over thirty thousand.” 


EE 
THE TRIALS OF BUSINESS, 
Hovs«-matp (entering hastily). ‘* Good 


heavens, Mrs. Pancake, I’m afraid that 
new boarder from the country has suf- 





wi 


(one // 


\ 


Wis 
| I ! 








HIS PROFESSION. 


“My son John,” baid Mrs. Spriggins, 
“is a-doin’ very well. 1 didn’t know 
that the boy had any literary tastes, but 
he’s gone square into the writin’ busi- 
ness, and I suppose he’ll be a great au- 
thor some of these days. He's only an 
underwriter now, but he expects to be 
promoted before jong.” 


> 


REMARKABLE GROWTH. 


*‘Has the town grown much in the 
last ten years, Mr. Snaffles ?” 

“Grown? My,yes. Why, this very 
lot we’re standing on, I paid $10,000 for 
in 72. Isold it in ’81 for $2000, and had 
to buy it back on foreclosure for $1500, 
Stranger, you can see this town grow, 
= the trouble is, it’s an ingrowing 
own. 





——_————_ 


A SPORTING FANCY. 


You may fall ’way behind in the hunt 
for the fox, 
In hunting the deer you may lag, 
But there’s never a one that falls to 
the rear 
In the chase of the anise-seed bag. 


———— 


A gentleman who had had the mis- 
fortune to lose three wives within a 
few years showed his continued confi- 
dence in the fair sex by taking unto 
himself a fourth. At the affair, some 
one having asked his fifteen-year-old 
daughter who had performed the cere- 
mony, she innocently replied: ‘Oh, 
Dr. Moore, I guess; he generally mar- 
ries papa.” 

— 


NATURAL HISTORY. 








focated himself! His door’s locked, and 
the hall's full of gas.” 

Mes. Panoaks. “Dear me! how 
dreadful! And the gas bill’s so big 
already!” 





‘s meres as 7; , 














AN AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING. 
“Vet, BEFORE I ONTERTAKE TO GIF YOU LESSONS ON THE 
riouin, | visu TO KNOW IF YOU HAF A OORKEOT EAR?” 
“Correct cak! Waat, 1 SAW A FELLER PLAY THE PEANY 
WITH HIS NOSK IN A&A SHOW ONE TIMES BUT, GREAT sorssors ! I 
DIDN'T KNOW YK EVER PLAYED THE FIDDLE WITH YER KAK.” 


REPARTEE. 

“Oh, John,” said Mra. Bjones, “I have just found the most beautiful 
receipt for currant jelly.” 

** Well, 1 wish you'd find a receipt for your dress-maker’s bills.” * 

“Oh vo, John dear. That is not necessary. I always have Madame 
Brunetti make my dress-maker’s bills for me.” 

Pa 
INTERESTING INFORMATION. 

A Pennsylvania man recently wrote to his somewhat illiterate son, 
who had married and settled in the West, asking, “* How is your son and 
heir?” A week or two later he received the gratifying reply that ‘‘ the 
boy is doing splendidly, but I am losing my hair.” 

exeecmnadipeamnans 
A FINANCIER. 


**I believe there is money in those accident {and life insurance com- 
panies,” said old Barkins. ‘‘They allow you $1500 for an eye, $3000 for 
two eyes, $1500 for an arm or a leg, 
and $3000 for two arms or two legs, 
but they only give your widow $5000 
if you die. Well, it’s easy enongh to 
see that you can make more than $5000 
if you die kinder slow. First lose yer 
lege, then yer arms, then yer eyes, and 
then die. That’s three $3000 and the 
$5000 for your widow besides, $14,000 
altogether. I tell you, Jim, there's 
money in that, and I’m goin’ to git in- 
sured right pow ” 

atimmensiibiinemones 

Mountains are rarely jealous of each 
other, but they sometimes show a great 
deal of peak. 

——_——_—— 
LUCK, 

Gysant. “Do you know,I don’t be- 
lieve there is any sach thing as luck in 
odd numbers.” 

Curprensty. “ Bat there is, though. 
Why, my rich uncle that left me his 
money wasn't drowned until the third 
time he sank. Fact, I assure.” 

> 


Innoornt Youtn. “ How I admire 
Miss Tranquille’s calmness! She never 
loses her self-possession.” 

Taunt Maiwen. “And never will. 
None of the young men want her.” 


a heen 
DIDN'T BELIEVE IN IT. 
“Manual training in the school?” 
cried Featherweight, indignantly. 
“No, sir. If L ever caught a teacher 
lifting his hand to my boy Jimmy, there 
would be the biggest kind of a fight. I 
believe children should be: spanked at 
home—at home, sir!" 
menettjmeailiipaatintisie 
EXTREME POLITENESS. 
“And how i your little brother 
George, Flossie ?” 
“ He’s dead, thank you.” 


THE LONG-HANDLED COLLECTION BOXES 
ARE INTRODUCED INTO JERUSALEM Cuveon. 


A SUCCESSFUL INNOVATION 


BY TIE WAY 
There is a great difference in altitude between the sea-shore and the 
mountains, except in the matter of hotel bills. 


In Texas a man rarely cuts an acquaintance, but a stranger from the 
East has to be mighty careful. 


The trim appearance of the average mountain is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the average mountain has a valley to look after it. 


Some people are never satisfied. The town of Cayenne, whence comes 
the red pepper, has just indulged in the luxury of a $2,000,000 fire. 


A good deed—the one to a corner Jot. 


T'wo French ladies recently fought a duel near Cannes. As they used 
pistols, and not that more dangerous weapon ‘‘ woman's eyes,” no one 
was hurt. 


They call the elephant a packyderm probably because his trunk sug- 
gests that title. 


When is a conductor like the average heroine of a story? When he's 
passing fare. 

Soda-water is a very popular beverage, but it must be confessed that it 
is more or less of a fizzle. 


Why _ do we say a wide-awake man is as sharp as a needle? Well, 
really, Henrietta, we don’t know, unless it is because a needle always has 
its eye open. 





NON-SUITED. 
LAWYER. “Tur coatT’s TOO LONG, THE WAISTCOAT I8 TOO 
LONG, IN FAOT THE WHOLE SUIT I8 TOO LONG.” 
TAILOR “TI am very sorry, sin; but I aways sur- 
POSED GENTLEMEN OF YOUR PROFESSION PREFERRED LONG SUITS.” 





AN EMBARRASSMENT OF RICUES. 





GKAND RESULT OF THE FIRST COLLEOTION, 


“And did you see the lagoons of 
Florida ?” 

* Oh, indeed we did—several of them. 
And haven’t they awfully long legs!” 

















A SERIOUS MISCONSTRUCTION. 


Farmer Harrow HAS MADE AN ARRANGEMENT WITH YOUNG 
GLAZEBY UN WHICH A CERTAIN SKETOH, WHIOH I8 TO BE PUBLISH- 
Kp, GLAZEBY SAYS, IN A PROMINENT WEEKLY, IS TO BE A VALUABLE 
OFFSET AGAINST BOARD. THE SKETOM 1S FINISHED) THE HOUSE 
THOROUGHLY MODERNIZED, AND A DOVE-OOT WITH HOVERING DOVES 
AND LOVERS TO MATOM INTRODUCED. Herr G. exumiTs THE RE- 
SULTS, AND— 

FARMER UH. (loq.). “Look HeRk, YOUNG FELLER, EF YOU 
PUT THE BIGGEST KIND OF MUSKEETERS BUZZIN’ "BOUT MY HOUSE, 
DYER THINK I’m GOIN’ TO "Low you aNyTuING? Not muon!” 


FRESH MILK. 
“Do you keep a cow, Mrs. Hayseed 2?” asked one of the late arrivals at 
the country boarding-honse. 
“No, madam ; but,” Mrs. Hayseed adds, hastily, ‘“‘ we open a fresh can 
of condensed milk every morning.” 


aulceeeisedlpeadiaicnn 
BREAKING THE RECORD. 
“Ninety-six in the shade,” he read, 
“And rising each time I stir; 
I guess I'll break that record,” he said, 
And he smashed that thermometer. A. W. R. 
See 


The present leader of the German, William II., is most generous in his 
bestowal of favors. It is to be hoped that he will not cry “On with the 
dance!” until the state of Europe is a 
little more quiet. 

ST 

He was looking through his Hoyle 
for the “Rules of Hearts.” “ Don't 
you know, my friend,” says the sage 
at his elbow, “ that hearts are bound b 
no known rules—that every rule,indeed, 
is an exception?” And with a sigh he 
closed the book, and with bowed head 
and trembling voice replied to the 
sage, “‘ You bet your life I do.” 


<shekeeidiipeeceians 
A CRUEL SPEECH. 

The twin brothers at the Mountain 
House were singing a duet. 

“O that we two were Maying,” they 
warbled sweetly. 

“ Poh!” said the sarcastic young lady. 
“You've mixed up the months. ‘O 
that yon two were Marching’ would 
more correctly express the sentiment 
of the community.” 

ccrsaedienitipblnindinins 


SHE WAS DISAPPOINTED, 


“Oh, don’t talk to me about New 
York's fine old Dutch families!’ Why, 
I spent two weeks with the Van Bon- 
derhoesens on the Hudson, and not one 
of the men wore knickerbockers while 
I was there.” 

Base-runners in our national game 
are measured by a sort of sliding scale. 


cena amen 
MR. KNOWITALL AGAIN. 


“Pa,” said Johnny, “what does the 
paper mean when it speaks of a c-o-r-p-s 
of soldiers 2?” 

“*C.0-r-p-8 2. Oh, that spells corpse, 
and meaus a body. A corpse of sol- 


diers is a body of soldiers, Don’t you 
know how your history tells of the 
body of soldiers moving up the hill ?” 
And then Johnny sighed to think 
how he must me study, study,to be. 
come as wise as his . 


father. 


























